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FOREWORD 


Rowan County: A Brief History, the fourth in 
a series of short histories of North Carolina counties, 
was made possible by a grant from the Smith Richard- 
son Foundation, Inc. Appreciation is expressed to the 
foundation for its financial aid. 


Gratitude is also expressed to Mr. James S. 
Brawley of Salisbury, author of this pamphlet. Mr. 
Brawley, whose A.B. and A.M. degrees are from the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, is the 
author of The Rowan Story, 1753-1953, a full-length 
history published in 1953. Since 1954 Mr. Brawley 
has been on the staff of the Salisbury Evening Post 
and writes a weekly column, "'Footnotes to History," 
for that paper. His Old Rowan Views and Sketches 
was published in 1958, and Mr. Brawley also wrote the 
section on Salisbury published in the current edition 
of the Encyclopedia Brittanica. He has been active 
in local historical organizations in Salisbury and 
Rowan County and is an officer in the Historic Salis- 
bury Foundation, Inc. He is a man steeped in the 
history of his county, and the Division of Archives 
and History is fortunate in having had his services 
as author of this county history. 


Credits for photographs used herein, many of 
which were furnished by Mr. Brawley, are given in the 
cutlines. Illustrations were copied by Messrs. Charles 
Clark and Randall Page, members of the staff of the 
Historic Sites and Museums Section. Mrs. Mary 
Reynolds Peacock, historical publications assistant 
with the Historical Publications Section, edited the 
manuscript and saw it through the press. The final 
artwork for offset printing was done by Miss Kathy 
Williamson, another member of the staff of the 
Historical Publications Section. Mr. George Steven- 
son, Jr., researcher in the Archives Branch, shared 
pertinent information and made valuable suggestions 
about several areas of study in the colonial period. 
Appreciation is hereby expressed to these individuals. 


Memory F. Mitchell, Chief 
Historical Publications Section 


April 1, 1974 
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PREFACE 


Rowan is old for a Piedmont county, having 
been formed in 1753 from Anson County. At its 
creation the county embraced almost the entire 
Piedmont and western sections of North Carolina. 
Indeed, Rowan for many years subsequent to its 
creation was the largest and most populous county 
in the colony and in the state. From her borders 
Six other counties were carved and in 1836 the 
borders of Rowan were permanently established. 

No attempt has been made in this study to include 
the history of those counties originally in Rowan. 


Material for this history has for the most 
part been taken from sources found in the county. 
The Rowan County Courthouse houses deeds and wills 
Gatingto 17537) Copiestof the ‘records?in'the 
clerk's office are available in the public library, 
while the originals are deposited for preservation 
and safekeeping in the State Archives. The people 
of Rowan are fortunate indeed to have had Miss 
Edith Clark as librarian for many years; she 
collected, collated, and copied many valuable 
documents pertaining to Rowan and to other 
counties as well. The library, then, is a treasure 
trove for the local historian. The Salisbury Post 
file added much valuable information on Salisbury 
and Rowan County history for the twentieth century. 
To the Reverend Jethro Rumple, whose history of the 
county (1881) provided a basis for this book, much 
credit must be given. 


James S. Brawley 


April 1, 1974 
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I. COLONIAL PERIOD 


Description and Early Settlement 


Geography, as is so often the case, had a 
profound effect upon the colonization of Rowan 
County. Situated between the Yadkin and Catawba 
rivers, 200 miles from the coast, Rowan County 
offered the settler many attractive features. 
The rolling countryside, interspersed with ridges 
gently sloping on one side and steep on the other 
and crisscrossed by many streams, suggested a 
pleasant setting for his future home. The land 
was fertile, well watered and virtually treeless 
except for occasional groves of oak and maple. 
John Lawson, who traversed the area in 1702, 
described the topography as being of "a pleasant 
savanna ground, high and dry, having very few 
trees upon it, and those standing at a great 
distance.'' Jethro Rumple in his history of 
Rowan County written in 1881 recorded that one 
eighteenth century resident was obliged to haul 
logs for his home more than a mile. Another 
old resident told Rumple that he could remember 
when the land between Third and Fourth creeks 
was open prairie in which wild deer mingled with 
horses and cattle as they grazed. 





Moreover, Rowan County was made accessible 
by a network of two great thoroughfares, one 
running east and west and the other north and 
south. The Trading Path stretched from Fort 
Henry (Petersburg, Virginia) westward into 
Rowan County where it crossed the Yadkin at 
Trading Ford and continued on to the overhill 
Indian camps in South Carolina and Georgia. The 
other highway extended from Pennsylvania south 
through the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia into 
Carolina as far as the Trading Path, which it 
joined just east of the Yadkin River. Where 
these roads crossed the river at Trading Ford, 
Indians had made their homes long before the 
white man penetrated this wilderness. 








The photograph of Trading Ford depicts the exact place where the old 
Trading Path left the south bank of the Yadkin River passing by the eastern, 


or lower, end of the “Big Island” in the middle of the river channel. Photo- 
graph by William D. Kizziah. 


On his expedition into Carolina in 1672, Dr. 
John Lederer encountered a tribe of Saura Indians 
camping there. John Lawson also spent several 
days there in 1702 with a tribe of Sapona 
Indians who befriended him. To the west of the 
ford were the Catawba Indians and farther toward 
the mountains lived the Cherokees. Artifacts 
found in and around the Yadkin River basin prove 
conclusively that even more ancient tribes 
inhabited that area before the discovery of the 
new world. 


Except for traders and hunters few white men 
penetrated this vast Piedmont area before 1747. 
In that year a handful of intrepid adventurers 
entered this country. That they were few in 
number is indicated by the fact that the commis- 
sioners engaged in running the boundary line 
between the king's land and Earl Granville's 
proprietary discontinued their task in 1746 
because the country was so thinly populated that 
they were unable to secure corn for their horses 
Or provisions for themselves. 


John Carteret, Baron Carteret of Hawnes 
(subsequently Earl Granville), owned one of the 
Original eight shares of Carolina. When the crown 
canceled the Charter in 1729, Carteret declined 
to sell. Consequently, after much negotiation a 
new charter was prepared in 1744 which granted to 
Carteret an area equivalent to one eighth of the 
total original territory of Carolina. This area, 
known as the Granville proprietary, was laid out 
in a contiguous tract in North Carolina. The 
Granville proprietary included the tier of 
counties from the town of Bath northward to the 
Virginia boundary; its eastern boundary was the 
Atlantic Ocean and its western boundary was never 
fixed. 


Rowan County comprised approximately the 
western half of the Granville proprietary with its 
unfixed western boundary. Though land was neither 
free nor particularly cheap in the proprietary, 
the availability of virgin land in a sparsely 
settled territory such as Rowan County attracted 
colonists from the older established settlements 
in the northern colonies. From New Jersey, 
Maryland, Delaware, and Pennsylvania, settlers 
moved into the Rowan County area in increasing 
numbers after the land office of the Granville 
proprietary opened in 1745. One historian has 
identified at least 812 families living between 
the Yadkin and Catawba rivers by the end of 1751. 
These families were clustered in three different 


settlements--the Bryan settlement at Shallow 

Ford on Yadkin River, the Irish settlement near 
present-day China Grove, and the Davidson settle- 
ment at Center Church near present-day Mooresville. 


The fact that the Scotch-Irish occupied the 
section of Rowan where the best soil is found is 
reason enough to assume they preceded the German ~ 
migration by. several years.. Cecilyclay, “astype 
of soil derived from metamorphic and igneous 
rocks, is especially suitable for the production 
of small grain; this type of soil is abundant in 
the western region of the county where the 
Scotch-Irish settled. On the other hand, land in 
southeastern Rowan consists largely of Appling 
loam, a clayey soil which is less productive than 
Cecil clay. It is inconceivable that the Germans, 
renowned for their agricultural expertise, would 
have settled in the southeastern section had they 
been the first arrivals in the area. Although a 
few Germans were among the first settlers, the 
general Teutonic immigration did not begin until 
after 1752, whereas the Scotch-Irish began arriving 
in considerable numbers in 1747. 


In 1752 the Moravians came into the Gran- 
ville proprietary searching for a tract upon which 
to establish a permanent settlement. The follow- 
ing year Earl Granville conveyed almost 100,000 
acres to the Moravians in the area around Muddy 
Creek in present-day Forsyth County. In 1755 a 
separate parish called Dobbs Parish was set off 
from St. Luke's Parish to conform to the Moravian 
traci. 


Creation of Rowan County 


: On March 13, 1753, a petition bearing the 
Signatures of 348 of the inhabitants of the upper 
and frontier portions of Anson County was read 
in the lower house of the colonial Assembly. The 
petitioners noted the great hardship they had to 


undergo in traveling the vast distance to the 
courthouse in Anson and requested that a new 

county be designated. On April 4 a bill was 
introduced for "erecting a County, and Parish, on 
the Head of Anson County." Both houses of the 
Assembly passed the bill and on April 12 the acting 
governor, Matthew Rowan, signed it into law, thus 
creating Rowan County and St. Luke's Parish. 


The new county included the entire north- 
western part of present North Carolina. The 
eastern boundary was a line running north and 
south along the eastern boundaries of the present 
counties of Randolph, Guilford, and Rockingham. 
The southern boundary line, beginning at the south- 
east corner of Randolph, ran due west along Earl 
Granville's line, on the south side of Randolph, 
Davidson, Rowan, and Iredell as they now exist, 
to the Catawba River a short distance above 
Beattie's Ford, thence’ due west to the farthest 
European settlements. 


Rowan County remained the same in size for 
almost twenty years until 1770 when Guilford and 
Surry counties were cut off from Rowan. It was 
not until 1836 that Rowan was reduced to its 
present boundaries, so for eighty-seven years 
Rowan was the largest and most populous county 
in. the province. 


Shortly after Rowan was created justices 
were appointed by the crown, and they set in 
motion machinery for administering the county. 
One of the first justices was Squire Boone, 
father of Daniel Boone, the great wilderness 
pathfinder. Justices of the first court 
represented various sections of the county 
stretching from the Orange line and Dan River 
to the king's line and as far west as present 
Lincolnton. 


The first Rowan County Court of Pleas and 
Quarter Sessions met in June, 1753, but the site 


of its meeting is unknown. This court was the 
major judicial body of the county,.its members 
appointed by the crown. Recognized as the ruling 
body of the county, this court had great power 
and responsibility: it directed certain 
inhabitants to lay out roads; it tried minor 
criminal and civil cases; it appointed guardians 
for orphans; it settled estates;)1t, fixediprices 
that could be charged at public ferries and inns. 
In short, the colonial court of pleas and quarter 
sessions had other duties in addition to strictly 
legal ones. Many of these were assumed in later 
years by a board of county commissioners. 
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On Feb. 11, 1755, a deed was made by Granville's agents for the Town of 
Salisbury, Rowan County, N.C., pursuant to an order of the Rowan Court in 
1753. The tract contained 635 acres, situated to the North and West of a 
358 acre tract purchased by James Carter March 8, 1753, before Rowan County 
was established.Carter's tract included mch of the South and East Squares, 
and was owned later by Conrad Michael. 59 acres in the northwest corner 
was sold by Michael in 1762, to William Dry of New Hanover County, N.C. The 
deeds to James Allison and James Carter, stated that the Trader's Camp was 
included in this tract. There is little doubt but that this was where 
Salisbury was located shortly afterward. The old deeds also state that the 
land ran up to the path that leads to the Irish Settlement, this being near 
present China Grove, along Grant's Creek. James Carter was a surveyor and 
laid off the lots in Salisbury on the original site. When the Sheriff sold 
James Carter's 350 acre tract to Conrad Michael, the deed stated that the 
land included "The Trader's Camping Ground" and ran up to "The Old Trading 
Path, the road that leads to the Irish Settlement." This is ample proof 
that Salisbury grew up on an old camping site on the famous Trading Path. 

The tract as shown on the map, 1034 chains, 375 chains, 66 chains, is 
the original 635 acre tract. The small figures in the squares are the 
original lot numbers, running from 1 to 40, and not including entire list 
for lack of space. 


The sketch of Salisbury reproduced on this page was prepared by W. D. 
Kizziah for use in James Brawley’s The Rowan Story, 1753-1953 (Salisbury: 
Rowan Printing Company, 1953). 


This court chose a site for the public 
buildings of Rowan, and Edward Hughes was 
directed to obtain a grant of forty acres from 
Earl Granville's agents for this purpose. John 
Dunn and John Whitsett were appointed to see that 
the land was laid off in a suitable manner, and 
Whitsett was awarded the contract for building 
the courthouse. The court directed that the 
courthouse should be of frame construction, 30 
feet long and 20 feet wide, a story-and-a-half 
high. 
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A plat of Salisbury drawn for William Churton by James Carter can be 
found in the Rowan County Land Papers, 1754-1781, Archives, Division of 
Archives and History, Raleigh. 


The deed for the township lands is dated 
February 4, 1755. On that day William Churton 
and Richard Vigers, Granville's agents, conveyed 
635 acres of land for "Salisbury Township" to 
James Carter and Hugh Foster, trustees for Rowan 
County. The land upon which the public buildings 
had been erected was included in this tract. In 
this deed the name Salisbury was used for the 
first time; the name Rowan Courthouse had been 
used prior to 1755. Presumably, Salisbury was 
named after the cathedral town of Salisbury, 
England... Another possibility... however, 1s. thac 
it took its name from Salisbury Township, Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania, from which so many 
of Rowan's early settlers came. 


The courthouse was not completed before 
1756, although the jail, pillory, and stocks were 
finishedyand in-use betoréesthat) dates Gov Arthur 
Dobbs, who passed through Salisbury in the summer 
of 1755, found the town just laid out, the court- 
house built, and seven or eight log houses 
erected. In 1766 Salisbury was made a borough 
town, one of six in North Carolina; this allowed 
the town to elect one representative to the 
colonial Assembly in addition to the county's two 
representatives. In 1770 the Assembly passed an 
act for "Regulating the Town of Salisbury." 
The act provided for a town ''Commons,'' stated 
certain restrictions regarding livestock, required 
householders to provide fire buckets and ladders, 
provided for a market-house, and designated eleven 
citizens of the town as commissioners. 


French and Indian War 


From the outset Indians at times posed a 
threat to the peace and happiness of the settlers. 
Normally Indians were allies of the English, but 
the French who sought to claim all the land west 
of the mountains had won over the natives and 
encouraged them to attack frontier settlements. 


Beginning in 1753, the year Rowan County was 
created, the frontier was aflame from sporadic 
attacks by small groups of Indians. Outlying 
settlers were murdered and conferences were held 
in Salisbury between English officials and Indian 
chiefs to gain time, if not peace. 





As the French and Indian War progressed, 
however, the Indians grew bolder, murdering and 
pillaging all along the Catawba and Yadkin rivers. 
Following the disastrous defeat of Gen. Edward 
Braddock at Fort Pitt in 1755, Governor Dobbs 
dispatched Capt. Hugh Waddell of Wilmington with 
a force to erect a fort for the safety of the 
inhabitants of the backcountry. Dobbs's first 
choice was a site near present-day Cleveland, but 
one farther west on a branch of Fourth Creek was 
chosen. 


Prior to 1759 most Indian outrages occurred 
in isolated attacks on small groups of settlers, 
but in that year these attacks concentrated on 
towns and forts. Waddell, with sixty men from 
Fort Johnston on the coast, was sent again to the 
interior to cooperate with the militia of Orange, 
Anson, and Rowan in halting these attacks. 


Waddell had scarcely reached his post at Fort 
Dobbs when on the night of February 27, 1760, the 
dogs within the fort warned him by "'an uncommon 
noise" that something unusual was occurring in the 
forest beyond. An assult was made by two parties 
of Indians, but they were repelled with heavy 


Indian losses. Another band of Indians preparing 
for a night assault on Bethabara in the Moravian 
settlement was frightened away by the ringing of 
the church bell. To stop these attacks an 
expedition led by Col. Archibald Montgomery was 
sent into Indian territory in June, 1760. Mont- 
gomery was decisively beaten, but one year later 
another expedition under Col. James Grant 

succeeded in destroying Indian power, thus 
eliminating further threats to western settlements. 


Throughout the French and Indian War many 
colonists, despairing Of them wiaves and torcune 4. 
left their homes in Virginia and went to North 
Carolina, only to find after arriving that the 
Carolina frontier was no haven; thence, they 
retreated farther inland east of the Yadkin. Dur- 
ing the worst years of the war, 1759-1760, 
immigration was halted. The number of taxables in 
Rowan was estimated at 1,531 in 1756. Three years 
later there’ were fewer than 800.” But from 1/6] 
until the outbreak of the Revolution the southward 
movement continued unabated, and the frontier 
was pushed seventy miles farther westward to the 
Blue Ridge. 





Influx of Settlers 


For almost a quarter of a century Rowan was 
a colonial county--yet within Rowan's borders only 
one structure remains to remind the present 
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generation of its ancient heritage--the Old Stone 
House erected in 1766 by Michael Braun (anglicized, 
Brown) near Granite Quarry. Braun was among the 
great influx of German and Scotch-Irish settlers 
who left the older northern settlements in the 
period from 1750 until 1775 to take up lands 
offered by Dobbs and McCulloh. 


The migration that took place along the 
"Carolina" or "Great Wagon'' road from Pennsylvania 
to the Yadkin was so conspicuous that a Virginia 
minister writing in 1756 reported that 300 
Virginians en route to North Carolina passed Bed- 
ford Courthouse in one week. Governor Dobbs 
reported to the Board of Trade in London that 
settlers were coming in from the north in hundreds 
of wagons, and in 1755 it was reported that 5,000 
had crossed the James River in Virginia bound 
for Rowan County. Gov. William Tryon wrote in 1766 
that "this colony is being settled faster than any 
in America," and that "last autumn and spring up- 
wards of 1,000 wagons passed through Salisbury" 
on their way west. 


The magnitude of the movement can be assessed 
by a comparison of population figures between 
Onslow, an eastern county, and Rowan. The rate of 
increase between 1754 and 1770 showed that Onslow 
did not quite succeed in doubling its population 
while Rowan almost quadrupled in size, and the 
difference in the rate of increase became more 
marked from year to year as the volume of immi gra- 
tion increased. 





1l 





Salisbury, the Crossroads Town 


With its vital geographical position at the 
crossroads of the two great thoroughfares through 
North Carolina, Salisbury soon after its founding 
became a thriving commercial center. The town of 
seven or eight buildings noted by Governor Dobbs 
in) 1755¥could boast™by 1/62. of havinpwat wease 
thirty-five homes, inns, or shops--indicating that 
more than 150 people were living in the township 
at that time. At least fifteen of Salisbury’s 
inhabitants were tradesmen, and several professions 
were represented; Salisbury had two lawyers, a 
potter, three. hatters,an Indlam trader,ia7) weaver, 
a tailor, a tanner, a butcher, two merchants, and 
a wagonmaker. Sixteen inns had been licensed in 
salisbury by thesend ob 17/62. 


The two merchants did a bustling business. 
One, John Mitchell, sold Governor Tryon in 1767 
what today would amount to $10,000 worth of goods 
to be used in trading with the Indians. The 
other merchant, William Nesbitt, outfitted Daniel 
Boone before Boone left to go on his excursion 
into Kentucky. At Nesbitt's Boone doubtless made 
all his purchases and disposed of all his furs and 
skins. The store was located on the southwest 
corner of Innes and Church»streets. 


More than half the buildings in Salisbury 
were taverns and inns. There were more than 
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At the left is an unidenti- 
fied artist’s impression of 
Daniel Boone, copied from 
Jethro Rumple, Rowan Coun- 
ty (Salisbury: J. J. Bruner, 
1881 ), p. 52. . 





thirty ordinaries licensed in Salisbury and 112 
in the county between 1753 and 1776. However, 
only nine ordinaries were able to survive for 
longer than a year. 


With so many families passing through Salis- 
bury during that time, inns and taverns were 
really needed. Travelers wanted suitable lodging 
for themselves and stablage for their livestock, 
and Salisbury innkeepers were quick to seize their 
opportunity. Shrewd hostelers became wealthy by 
frontier standards. John Lewis Beard, a German who 
was naturalized in 1755, operated an inn in Salis- 
bury for thirty years and became one of the 
largest property holders in the township. The 
story of another innkeeper, Elizabeth Gillespie, 
is an interesting one. Her husband, Robert 
Gillespie, partner of Thomas Bashford in the opera- 
tion of a tavern, was scalped by the Cherokees 
during the Indian uprising in 1759. In June, 
1760, Gillespie's widow bought part of a lot which 
had belonged to John Ryle, Lot 2 in the north 
square. She operated an inn on that lot, probably 
the one erected by Ryle in 1755. Her later 
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purchases of adjacent lots suggest that Mrs. Gil- 
lespie was an astute, capable businesswoman and 
that her husband had left her financially secure. 
In 1763 the widow married William Steele of Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania, and their son John 
Steele became a prominent figure in the early 
history of the state and nation. 


The Craige family operated successful inns 
both at Trading Ford and in Salisbury. They had 
migrated from Maryland to Rowan prior to 1756 and 
settled in the county. Archibald Craige first 
received his license to operate an inn in Salisbury 
and by January, 1758, had purchased twelve lots in 
the township. When Archibald Craige died in July, 
1758, his son James took over and subsequently 
became a leader in the county. James Craige 
received his commission as an ensign in the Rowan 
militia in November, 1770. 


Salisbury, Judicial Center of the West 


Waightstill Avery, a lawyer who arrived in 
Salisbury in 1769, found that it was in '"'a thick 
settled locality, a small town but in a thriving 
way,'' thus a suitable place for a young lawyer to 
make his start in life. Salisbury was the judicial 
center of western North Carolina before the Revolu- 
e10ne 


Three types of colonial courts held sessions 
there after 1754: the county court of pleas and 
quarter sessions, which has been discussed in an 
earlier section; the superior court of justice; 
and the court of oyer, terminer, and general gaol 
delivery. In June, 1753, the county court of pleas 
and quarter sessions had met to transact important 
county business. The site of that first meeting 
is not known, but in 1754 the governor designated 
Salisbury as the place for subsequent sessions. 
The original district included Rowan, Anson, and 
Orange counties. However, Orange was soon put 
into a different district, and in 1760 and 1762 
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the Salisbury District was composed of only Rowan 
and Anson counties. By the time of the Revolution, 
however, the Salisbury District had been enlarged 
to include the counties of Anson, Rowan, Mecklen- 
burg, Tryon (Lincoln and Rutherford after 1779), 
Surry, and Guilford. 


The Rowan Superior Court of Justice, created 
in 1754 by an act of the Assembly, had jurisdiction 
over all pleas of the crown--treason, felony 
Suits at common law, legacies, and estates of 
intestates. 


The third type of colonial court which 
assembled at Salisbury was the court of oyer, 
terminer, and general gaol delivery. This court 
had jurisdiction over criminal cases. A typical 
term for that court was held in Salisbury in June, 
1775. Many criminal cases were disposed of in 
that term. Thomas Ward was convicted of stealing 
eleven shillings and was sentenced to receive 
"thirty-nine lashes on his bare back, well laid 
on, at the public whipping post," the whipping 
post being adjacent to the courthouse on the 
square. Stephen Herring and Joseph Pettoway, 
convicted of robbery, and Oliver Wallace, of 
murder, were sentenced by the court to be hanged 
"by the neck" until they were "dead, dead, dead," 
and the sheriff was directed to execute the sen- 
tence on the conventional hanging day, Friday. 


Executions of criminals were not rare events 
in colonial Rowan. In Rowan, as well as in other 
counties, there were numerous crimes which bore 
the death penalty, and the records of Rowan 
indicate that the judges did not scruple to put 
these laws into effect. The blow of justice fell 
swiftly upon the guilty. 


It is little wonder, then, that the 
important and growing judicial center at Salis- 
bury attracted able young lawyers. The local bar 
could boast of such legal luminaries as Col. 
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Alexander Martin, afterward both governor and 
senator; Waightstill Avery, first attorney general 
of the state; Spruce Macay, law teacher and lead- 
ing citizen; Col. John Stokes, remembered as North 
Carolina's first federal judge, distinguished as 

a law teacher, and honored by the naming of Stokes 
County; John Dunn, the colorful Irishman and leader 
of the first Salisbury bar; William Kennon, orator, 
patriot, and keynoter in the Rowan Resolves; 
William R. Davie; and Andrew Jackson. 


War of the Regulation 


Discontent among the settlers of the backcountry 
was partly the result of having absentee landlords 
and the appointment of most local officials by the 
royal governor from among his friends. Moreover, 
these local officials--clerks, judges, and 
sheriffs--were outsiders who did not hesitate to 
charge more than was allowed by law for their 
services. In another sense the War of the Regula- 
tion was a sectional war of the backcountry 
against the eastern seaboard that generally ruled 
the colonial Assembly. The poll tax, a general 
tax-for all, *felisontrich/ands poorsatdkesasance 
each paid the same amount. Officials were not paid 
a salary but met expenses by charging fees, 
often excessive. Taxes had to be paid in money 
rather than in produce; this created a hardship 
for Rowan farmers, who generally traded by barter. 
When Governor Tryon made the people seek out the 
sheriff to pay their taxes in specie (coin), 
discontent solidified into open rebellion. 


From 1764 until the Battle of Alamance in 
May, 1771, there were frequent clashes between the 
Regulators and the court officials. In 1768 
Governor Tryon moved to Hillsborough to put down 
the lawlessness and called out the militia of the 
colony to assist him. Before attending court 
Tryon went to Salisbury in August of that year to 
raise troops. A grand review was held and Col. 
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Alexander Osborne's regiment volunteered to join 
Tryon. With the militia greatly enlarged, Tryon 
proceeded to Hillsborough for the sitting of the 
court which was to try both Regulators and officials. 
The Regulators were punished but the officials 
were released. 


Seeing that no redress for their grievances 
could be obtained through the courts Rowan 
Regulators joined Orange Regulators in petitioning 
the Assembly in 1769 to exclude lawyers and clerks 
from the Assembly, to tax all according to wealth, 
to pay clerks by salary instead of permitting 
fees, and to examine what had been done with the 
taxes collected in 1767. To the disappointment 
of the Regulators nothing was done. As a result 
taxables in Rowan refused to pay their taxes. 


Francis Locke, sheriff, informed the inferior 
court that 2,042 of the county's 3,000 taxables had 
refused to pay their taxes for the year 1766 and 
that his attempts to collect the taxes had been 
violently opposed by some, the Regulators in 
particular. Locke attempted to seize a sorrel 
gelding belonging to James Dunlap for his taxes 
of 1764-1766, but Dunlap and fifteen others unlaw- 
fully rescued the horse from Locke. The next 
sheriff, Andrew Allison, was able to collect only 
205 taxes; and in 1770 the situation became so 
perplexing that there was no sheriff in Rowan. 


An excellent opportunity for a peaceable 
solution of the problem in Rowan came in March, 
1771. On March 6 about 400 Regulators assembled 
on the west bank of the Yadkin and threatened with 
physical violence the superior court judge then 
Sitting in Salisbury. Alexander Martin, John 
Frohock, and several others went to the assemblage 
on behalf of the officers of Rowan. They offered 
to give the Regulators satisfaction for their 
complaints, and the Regulators selected a commit- 
tee to confer with the officers. 
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On the following day these officers agreed 
to settle and to return to any person money that 
has been collected illegally. Thereupon the 
Regulators returned home. However, when Tryon 
heard of the proposed settlement he immediately 
rebuked Martin and Frohock for their "interference."' 
Thus it was that both factions prepared for 
a final test of strength. Governor Tryon sent Gen. 
Hugh Waddell through Rowan and Mecklenburg to 
raise troops. Waddell enlisted about 100 men in © 
Mecklenburg and almost 200 in Rowan. On the 
march to join Tryon, who was then at Alamance, 
Waddell was intercepted at the Yadkin by a large 
force of Regulators and turned back, so Waddell did 
not join the governor until after the battle. Mean- 
while, Tryon proceeded westward from Hillsborough 
and defeated a large group of insurgents at 
Alamance Creek, thereby bringing open opposition 
tojansende 


Following Tryon's victory at Alamance several 
of the movement's leaders were hanged, including 
Benjamin Merrill, a former captain of the Rowan 
militia. Force of arms put down the uprising but 
did little to allay the discontent that had 
caused it. Shortly after the battle Tryon left 
for New York; a great many Regulators also left, 
many following Daniel Boone into Kentucky. 


A Revolution in the Making 


After the Boston Tea Party of December 16, 
1773, the British Parliament and ministry closed 
the Port of Boston, annulled the Massachusetts 
charter, appointed a military governor, and moved 
the provincial capital from Boston. When a copy 
of the Boston Port Act was received in America on 
May 10, 1774, the city of Boston called on the colo- 
nies for help. A wave of determined opposition 
swept from north to south through the colonies. 
One after another counties in the colonies nominated 
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delegates to provincial conventions and resolved 
nonimportation and nonexportation measures against 
Great Britain. The provincial conventions in turn 
consolidated the county resolves and elected dele- 
gates to the First Continental Congress. 





The Rowan Resolves 


fo was notsntrieduly 21, 1774; that avcon- 
vention call was issued in North Carolina and the 
process of county resolves and election of dele- 
gates commenced. Of the thirty North Carolina 
counties which elected convention delegates in the 
summer of 1774, the records of only nine are known 
to exist. Of those nine, the resolves of the Rowan 
County meeting are dated earliest. 


The Rowan County meeting was held August 8, 
1774, and it adopted the Prince George County (Vir- 
ginia) Resolves of June 30, 1774. These were a 
particularly strong set of resolves which had been 
used as a model by other Virginia counties in 
framing their resolves. 


It is true that the Prince George County 


Resolves contained the usual provisions of ''no 
taxation without representation,"' demands for 
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economic sanctions against Great Britain, expres- 
Sions of sympathy for, and common cause with, 
Boston. They contained, however, some resolves 
which were less usual: (1) that to be clothed in 
domestic manufactures ought to be considered a 
Sign of true patriotism; (2) that the colonies 
"agree upon a firm, and indissoluble Union"; 

and (3) that the colony ought not trade with 

any colony which did not cooperate with the others 
in their economic sanctions against Great Britain. 
Rowan County endorsed these sentiments, and on 
August 8 adopted them as its own. 


The Committee of Safety 


When North Carolina's First Provincial Conven- 
tion met in New Bern, August 25-28, 1774, it elected 
delegates to the First Continental Congress and 
resolved economic sanctions against Great Britain. 
In addition, it instructed the counties to estab- 
lish Committees of Correspondence. 


Within a month of the First Provincial Conven- 
tion, the Rowan County Committee was established. 
Its first session was held on September 28. Twenty- 
five representatives of different parts of the 
county and the town of Salisbury composed the com- 
mittee of which William Kennon was chairman and 
Adlai Osborn was clerk. The duties of this com- 
mittee were twofold: to see that the resolves of 
the Provincial Convention were observed; and to 
correspond with the Provincial Committee of Cor- 
respondence, which in turn would keep the other 
colonies informed of events in North Carolina. 


After the resolves of the Second Continental 
Congress on July 18, 1775, the Committees of Cor- 
respondence became Committees of Safety. They 
then included among their duties the arrest and 
imprisonment or deportation of loyalists. Sparked 
by the patriotic verve of William Kennon, who had 
recently come to Salisbury from Virginia, the 
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Rowan County Committee exerted its authority from 
the first meeting until the last on May 7, 1776. 


Powder, lead, and flint sold by merchants at 
inflationary prices were supplies confiscated by 
the committee for the common good. For instance, 
at the first meeting of the committee on Septem- 
ber 23, 1774, John and William Kelly were brought 
before that body "'to answer to a charge of having 
infringed the Provincial resolve by selling pow- 
der at avhigher price: thanait had) beenisold? three 
months previous."' For this the two men were 
deemed enemies to their country. 


Almost a year later Hugh Montgomery, Maxwell 
Chambers, William Nisbet, and Matthew Troy were 
summoned to appear before the committee on similar 
charges. The four were required to declare what 
quantities of powder, lead, and flint were in 
their possession and to deliver the same to the 
committee, payment for which would be made accord- 
ing to the old rates. Any person suspected of 
being hostile to the cause of freedom was appre- 
hended and made to explain his action. John 
Oliphant was required to appear on September 20, 
1775, to "render an account of some late conduct 
in opposition to American measures.'' Others 
brought before the committee were John Perkins, 
Jacob Beck, and William McBride. Beck took leave 
of the county; Perkins, after repenting, was 
freed; McBride was reproved. 


Upon hearing the news of the battles at 
Lexington and Concord in Massachusetts in May, 1775, 
the Rowan Committee of Safety seized all the gun- 
powder in the county and promptly called for 1,000 
volunteers to be "'ready at the shortest notice to 
march out to action." 


With the outbreak of actual warfare, North 
Carolina was divided into six military districts: 
Edenton, Halifax, Hillsborough, New Bern, Salis- 
bury, and Wilmington. A brigadier general was 
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appointed for each. Griffith Rutherford was 
appointed general for the Salisbury District. In 
Rowan County there were two regiments with Francis 
Locke colonel of one and Christopher Beekman 
colonel of the other. Beekman's regiment was com- 
posed of men from the Catawba River section of 
Rowan. This military organization was intended 
for active service whenever emergencies should 
arise. 


An emergency which necessitated calling 
out the soldiers of the Salisbury District did 
soon arise. Early in July of 1776 General Ruther- 
ford led 1,900 men across the mountains to 
scourge and hold in check the Cherokees. Ruther- 
ford so completely destroyed the Indian villages 
that Indian power to wage war was dissipated and 
the threat from that quarter was ended for the 
remainder of the conflict. 


Rowan was constantly requested to supply men 
and material. Salisbury District supplied more 
men than any other; Rowan furnished 1,500 men in 
addition to those in the Continental Line and 
nine-months! draft. Predictably, officers of the 
Rowan militia complained in 1778 of the inequitable 
requisition imposed on Rowan in filling the ranks 
of the Continental army. No doubt, to them it 
seemed a bit unfair that Rowan was expected to do 
so much in outfitting contingents of men--but 
then, Rowan was the largest county in the state 
in both acreage and population! 
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The map reproduced here shows the relative positions of the American 
and British forces at the Battle of Cowan’s Ford and was drawn by Gen. 


Joseph Graham, who participated in the battle. Photograph supplied by the 
author. 
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Charles, Earl Cornwallis, and Sir Henry Clinton were the two generals 
who commanded the British forces sent in 1776 to quell the rebellion in the 
South. Cornwallis, whose portrait is reproduced here, was a prominent figure 
in the campaigns of the Piedmont. 


Military Action 


North Carolina was relatively free from 
invasion until 1780 although Tory activity kept 
patriots on the alert throughout the war. Capt. 
Samuel Bryan, who lived in the forks of the 
Yadkin presently in Davie County, raised a Tory 
army numbering 800 men. With this large force 
Bryan posed a threat that was not dispelled until 
his defeat at Hanging Rock in 1780. Colonel 
Bryan was afterward tried by the state courts, 
the specific charge being that he was in arms 
against his country. 


Maj. William R. Davie, a Salisbury attorney 
before the war, and his troop of cavalry recruited 
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in Rowan made Charlotte a "Hornet's Nest" when 

Lord Charles Cornwallis entered Charlotte and 
Mecklenburg County in 1780. Every British foraging 
party, every concentrated force, and every scout- 
ing party came under the harsh lash of Davie's 
Rowan militia. Cornwallis's every avenue of 
approach into the Carolina Piedmont was so hotly 
disputed that the British Hannibal withdrew until 

a more propitious moment. 


That moment came after the Battle of Cowpens 
in January, 1781, when Cornwallis's lieutenant, 
Banastre Tarleton, was defeated by Gen. Daniel 
Morgan. Cornwallis concentrated his forces in 
an effort to retaliate and to deal a decisive blow 
to Morgan's army. He crossed the border on Jan- 
uary 25 and in hot pursuit of Morgan engaged his 
rear guard at Cowan's Ford on the Catawba. With 
the exception of the tragic loss of the American 
general William L. Davidson, the patriots escaped 
tol salisbury* 


Gen. Nathanael Greene, who had been placed in 
charge of the Southern Department after the defeat 
at Camden in 1781, had directed Morgan to join with 
the main army in Salisbury. Greene arrived in the 
little village "tired, penniless, hungry and with- 
Out-a triend.” Mrs... Elizabeth Maxwell Steele took 
him into her tavern, fed him a warm meal, then 
presented to the American commander a bag of 
Specie ier lites savings. Bolstered by tis 
kind gesture, Greene turned to a picture of King 
George hanging on the tavern wall, reversed it, 
and wrote on the back, "0, George, Hide thy face 
and mourn." 


General Greene then took his army safely 
across the Yadkin River, which providentially 
rose during the night and prevented the pursuing 
Cornwallis from crossing. Forced to wait for the 
water to subside, his lordship then made Salisbury 
his temporary headquarters. He issued strict 
orders that citizens were not to be molested while 
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the British occupied the town. Mrs. Steele wrote 
her brother in Pennsylvania after the event that 
the invaders took all her livestock but left her 
the house, which she said "was more than they left 
to some in the county." 


After spending a day and two nights in Salis- 
bury, Cornwallis left the town on February 4 and 
went to Shallow Ford on the Yadkin to make a 
crossing. That was the end of the war so far as 
it concerned Rowan County. 
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The address pictured above was given by Gen. Nathanael Greene to the 
people of the Salisbury District, 1781. This is the only known certified copy 
of the address in North Carolina and was given by the general to Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Maxwell Steele. Photograph supplied by the author. 
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This view of Trading Ford was visible from “Gowerie Heights” where the 
Albert Torrence mansion once stood. From here Lord Cornwallis’s men fired 
their cannons across Trading Ford, which touched the tip of the island in 
the center of the river. General Greene’s army crossed here in February, 
1781, pursued by Cornwallis. Photograph by William D. Kizziah. 


The’ Elizabeth Maxwell 
Steele Chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolu- 
tion erected a memorial tablet 
in honor of the patriot. 
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Joining the Union 


Rowan was in an unsettled state after the war. 
Land formerly belonging to those who had remained 
loyal to England was confiscated and sold to the 
highest bidder. David Woodson seems to have pur- 
chased most of the Tory property, but others also 
gained’ additional) land. » Tories#leftethe: county 
and never returned, so it is impossible to compile 
an accurate list of loyalists. 


Generally speaking, the citizens of Salisbury, 
unlike those of the county, favored adopting the 
federal constitution which had been devised in 
Philadelphia in°1789. John Steele, son of Elizabeth 
Maxwell Steele, and William R. Davie had much to 
do with this attitude. Recognizing the need for a 
federal government with power to carry on the 
business of a rising young nation, these two men 
led the..fight for the adoptiGnsor thes conoci cue. 


Others in the county--for example, Matthew 
Locke, the gentleman farmer who had been a 
general in the Salisbury District during the war, 
and Griffith Rutherford, the Indian fighter and 
war hero--were strong in their belief that North 
Carolina would be better off not to join a union 
of states. In the end, the forces of Davie and 
Steele prevailed but only after a fight which 
lasted almost a year and which kept North Carolina 
from joining the other states when the Constitution 
was adopted. 


Washington Visits Salisbury 
To allay the doubts of those who were skeptical 


of the new federal government President George 
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Washington undertook a trip into this region. 

His itinerary led him from his home at Mount Vernon 
into the seaboard section of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia as far as Savannah. Turning 
northwestward, Washington reentered North Carolina 
and arrived in Salisbury early on the morning of 
May 31, 1791. 


Stands were placed on the streets for the 
gentry dressed in their finery; yeomen with their 
families lined the thoroughfare; all were awaiting 
the arrival of the great man. Excitement was at a 
fever pitch when the president did come. At the 
town limits Washington was met by small boys’ 
dressed in buckskin hats symbolic of liberty, and 
at the courthouse the hero was greeted by the town 
officials. That afternoon the president attended 
a tea at which the wives of prominent county 
citizens were hostesses. In the evening there was 
a grand ball, although it is unlikely that Wash- 
ington attended. 


Throughout the night people celebrated. The 
light from burning tar barrels brightened the sky, 
and at regular intervals cannons boomed a salute 
to the "Father of the Country." Early the next 
morning Washington began the last leg of his jour- 
ney toward his home in Virginia and bade farewell 
to Salisbury, which he described in his journal 
as) aspleasant village." 


Andrew Jackson Comes to Salisbury 


The most famous citizen of Salisbury was 
Andrew Jackson, who became the seventh president 
of the United States. After the Revolution young 
Andrew inherited some funds which he used to enjoy 
the "good life"' in Charleston, South Carolina, with 
a group of friends also intent on pleasure. 
Fortunately for history, Jackson broke off: his 
association with those friends and determined on 
a more useful life. Accordingly, he visited 
Waightstill Avery in Burke County and asked that 
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eminent statesman and lawyer to serve as his law 
instructor. Avery declined to accept Jackson as 

a boarding student in his home at 'Swan Ponds," 
whereupon the young man went on to Salisbury where 
he was accepted as a student by another prominent 
teacher and judge, Spruce Macay (McCay). Macay's 
law office was then located on what later became 
the Rowan Public Library site. Andrew's friend 
John McNairy also enrolled. 


According to traditional accounts of his 
life in Salisbury, Jackson roomed and boarded at 
Hughes' Hotel (later, the Rowan House), where he 
liked to play a game called "all fours" with his 
landlord. His reputation as a gambler, fighter, 
and hard-drinking young student has been perpet- 
uated by his biographers. Years later when he 
was in the White House and was reminded that he 





Andrew Jackson was reputed to be a spirited, courageous individual 
throughout his life (1767-1845). The Currier and Ives print reproduced above 
bears a copyright date of 1876 and depicts Jackson as “The Brave Boy of the 
Waxhaws” defying a British officer. According to his biographers, Jackson 
developed deep-rooted hostility toward the British when the Waxhaw district 
in which his family lived was invaded by the British during the Revolutionary 
War. 
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Andrew Jackson, president 
of the United States (1829- 
1837), spent part of his youth 
in Rowan County. This pic- 
ture was reproduced from a 
portrait made at the White 
House in 1835 by Ashel B. 
Durand and presently owned 
by the New-York Historical 
Society. 


had once resided in Salisbury, Jackson made this 
remark: "Old Salisbury, I remember her well. I 
was but a lad then, but I did my best." 


Recent research supports the suggestion that 
there were two Andrew Jacksons living in Salisbury 
at the same time. One was the law student who was 
becensed tO practice. in: 1787; the other was an 
assistant surveyor who had a large family and was 
living in Randolph County by 1800. It has been 
Suggested that it was the surveyor Jackson whose 
questionable conduct has been attributed to Pres- 
ident Jackson. 


How long Andrew Jackson studied under Judge 
Macay is not definitely known, for he finished 
his studies under John Stokes, the first federal 
judge appointed in North Carolina. Stokes lived 
on a large plantation near the present community 
of Cooleemee, now in Davie County but which was 
part of Rowan until 1836. After receiving his 
license to practice, Jackson moved to Guilford 
County and then to Tennessee, where he made his 
reputation as an Indian fighter and lawyer-politi- 
cian. He served as president of the United 
States, 1829-1837. 
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One of the oldest structures still standing in Salisbury is the Archibald 
Henderson Law Office erected ca. 1800 on the present site of the public 
library. Photograph supplied by the author. 


Salisbury as Viewed by Travelers 


Soon after the Revolution Elkanah Watson, an 
Englishman, paid Salisbury a visit and was 
favorably impressed. "Salisbury is a pleasant 
village," he wrote, “containing f1tty dwetlure 
houses and a large stone prison.'' The road to 
Charlotte in Mecklenburg County was ''equal to any 
English turnpike, and traversed a beautiful level." 
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Contemporary accounts reveal the town of 
Salisbury and the county of Rowan as they were in 
the years immediately following Jackson's residence 
there. A view of Salisbury in the 1790s is found 
in the autobiography of a young medical student, 
Charles Caldwell. While he lived there, Caldwell 
had few acquaintances and only one friend, Archibald 
Henderson (1768-1822). The reason, he wrote, was 
that most young people his age spent much of their 
time eating, joking, and generally frolicking in 
clubs which they had organized. 


Another visitor to Rowan in 1795 shared 
Caldwell's views. This visitor described the 
houses in the town and county as being mostly of 
frame construction and "appear much Weather 
Beaton.'' He chanced to be in the county seat on 
Sunday and noted that there was no public place 
of worship and that the Negroes were allowed to t 
work on the Sabbath. He remarked that the court- i 
house stood on rising ground (the present square) i 
and "afforded a very level prospect of the country 
land,'' which he thought had inferior timber and 
DopresOLl, Me peapre,. ne wrote, spent’ therr 
time "in a lazy manner--gambling, drinking, play- 
ier iaevose aldedail: tours tor toddy." 


Another traveler who visited there shortly 
after the turn of the century (ca. 1800) was not 
quite so disappointed in the appearance of the 
town. He wrote that 


Salisbury is the capital of a district 
and is the county town of Rowan; it 

is situated on a small creek that runs 
into the Yadkin on the southwest side. 


The town is larger than Hills- 
borough and less than Halifax, but does 
not share an equal degree of commerce 
with the least of them. The trade from 
Salisbury is pretty exactly divided 
between the towns on the James River 
in Virginia, and Charles Town in South 
Carolina. 
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He concluded his remarks with the statement that 
"Charlottesburg was an inconsiderable place." 


Henry Barnard (1811-1900), a resident of 
Connecticut, visited the South Atlantic states 
in 1833 and wrote from Salisbury, "I have visited 
all the intelligent families here--and rode eight 
or ten miles into the country in every direction 
to see the sovereign people in their homes--their 
log huts, which is the prevading [sic] style of 
buildings.'"' He noted that the country people 
were little better off than the slaves. 


Arts and Crafts 


Rowan County could boast of having skilled 
craftsmen during the antebellum period. There 
were Silversmiths, cabinetmakers, gunsmiths, and 
bridge builders in abundance. Each contributed 
his talents in making Rowan County a center for 
arts and crafts in Piedmont North Carolina. 


Salisbury in the period before the Civil War 
had more silversmiths than any other town in the 
state. At least twenty-seven are known to have 
been in the area. The Horah family probably pro- 
duced the most noted silversmiths in Rowan. Henry 
Horah (?--1789) was the first of a long line of 
craftsmen. His son, Hugh Horah, was born in Salis- 
bury in 1760 and spent his life there. Although — 
Silversmithing was his primary craft, Hugh Horah 
apparently was proficient also in the allied craft 
of making clocks, since he was charged with the 
responsiblity of keeping the town clock in good 
repair. His son, William H. Horah, was his 
apprentice and practiced the craft until he became 
cashier for the branch bank of the State Bank at 
Salisbury. James Horah, son of William Henry 
Horah, carried on the family tradition of silver- 
smithing until his death in 1864. 
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Cabinetmakers also flourished in Rowan County 
during this period. Seventy-three have been 
counted in the area before 1840, at least half of 
them working in the county. Earliest among these 
was James Gheen, whose cabinet shop was at his 
home on Second Creek near the present community 
of Franklin. There are several pieces in Rowan 
today that have been positively identified as 
Gheen's work. His working period extended from 
the close of the Revolution until his death in 
1800. Warren Gheen, nephew of James Gheen, 
carried on his uncle's trade until the 1830s. 


Without question, Rowan County and the com- 
munity of Salem were the most important centers 
in the colony--and later, in the young state--in 
the production of longrifles, with Rowan County 
producing by far the greatest number. Even in 
the early period Rowan craftsmen made many of 
these weapons, although undoubtedly a considerable 
number of them were taken out of the state during 
the western migration that began in the Revolution- ; 
aryeyears. ine, rifle gun was perfected in ‘central 
Europe, with the Germans being credited with mak- 
ing significant contribution to its evolution. 
When these people came to North Carolina they 
brought their knowledge of rifle-making with them. 
Most of the early Rowan gunsmiths were of Germanic 
origin--the Bruners, Eagles, Fraleys, and Crouses. 


Bridge builders occupy a special place in 
Rowan's history. One of the first was Ithiel 
Town, a native of Connecticut who was hired by 
Lewis Beard to build what is thought to have 
been the first bridge across the Yadkin River at 
Beard's plantation seven miles from Salisbury. 
The bridge erected by Town for Beard in 1818 
rested on five stone pillars and was of wood con- 
struction with a protective overhead cover. This 
was the model for other bridges which Town erected 
throughout the nation; he later patented the 
design. The Rowan bridge lasted until the end 
of the Civil War, but the stone pillars were the 
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Stone pillars are still visible 
remains of a bridge built in 1818 
across the Yadkin River near 
Trading Ford. It was a covered 
bridge erected for Lewis Beard 
by Ithiel Town at a cost of 
$30,000. The wooden structure fell 
some time after the Civil War, 
and a group of Salisbury business- 
men in 1899 erected a _ second 
bridge using the original pillars. 
This was a steel toll bridge which 
was used until 1926 when a two- 
lane, toll-free bridge was erected 
by the state as a part of Highway 
20. 








One of the stone bridges erected by William Murdoch for the Western 
Carolina Railroad in the 1850s was this bridge across Grant’s Creek. An 
engineer who was asked to appraise the bridge opined that “nothing short of 
an earthquake could dislodge it.”” Photograph supplied by the author. 
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foundations for a toll bridge erected in 1899 and 
uséd until 1926. The pillars still stand like 
lonely sentinels towering over the Yadkin--a 
reminder of a bygone day. 


William Murdoch, a Scottish stonemason, built 
a bridge across Grants Creek in 1855 for the 
Western North Carolina Railroad. Because the 
bridge was so expensive the railroad's directors 
asked an engineer from New York to appraise it. 
The appraiser reported that nothing short of an 
earthquake would ever remove the bridge. His 
Opinion was valid; the bridge still carries rail 
traffic across Grants Creek. 


Cultural Developments 


In the early period of Rowan's history 
churches took the lead in educating the youth. 
Many ministers served also as teachers unless 
their ministerial duties were too heavy to permit 
the additional burden. In such a case, the con- 
gregation might hire a special teacher. This 
was true at Zion, or Organ, Lutheran Church. 
When Zion's congregation called their first min- 
ister in 1773 they also hired a schoolmaster. 
Grace, or Lower Stone, Church nearby paid the 
passage for one German scholar who taught there 
for several years in the 1790s. 


Presbyterians were no less interested in 
educating their youth. At Thyatira Church near 
Mill Bridge the Reverend S. E. McCorkle founded 
what has been called North Carolina's first 
"normal school" (a school for training teachers). 
Third Creek Presbyterian Church near Cleveland 
operated a school from its beginning in the 1780s 
until free public education was introduced in the 
1840s. 


The first academy to be established in 


Salisbury attracted fifty students who were 
taught by the Reverend Charles Storch, pastor for 
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The home of Dr. Samuel E. McCorkle was built on property he purchased 
while he was pastor of Thyatira Presbyterian Church. It is located two miles 
east of Thyatira. Photograph supplied by the author. 


Members of Organ Lutheran Church built this home for their pastor, 
Charles A. Storch, in 1811. It is located on the Old Concord Road near 
Ebenezer Lutheran Church. Photograph supplied by the author. 
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the Lutheran congregations in the county; the 
Reverend S. E. McCorkle of Thyatira; and an Italian 
scholar by the name of Moss. This academy was 
located on the northwest corner of Innes and 
Church streets. Established in 1785, the Salis- 
bury Academy was one of three academies in the 
state. It had ceased to operate by 1792 but was 
revived in 1807 and flourished for eighteen more 
years. 


In 1813 a dramatic organization known as 
the Thespian Society assumed responsibility of 
financing the academy by producing amateur plays 
and by operating a state lottery. The society 
met vigorous opposition from local clergymen 
who believed drama--and Thespians--had a bad 
influence on the town's youth. However, even 
the most strenuous objections failed to stop 
the project. 


When the first Salisbury academy closed in 
1825, members of the First Presbyterian Church 
determined to establish another school open to 
young people of all denominations. Money was 
raised by contributions from the wealthy church- 
men, a teacher was hired, and a room was obtained 
for an academy. 


The academy enrollment grew and in 1839 a 
brick building, which still stands on Jackson 
Street, was erected; and a New York schoolteacher 
was hired. The New Yorker, along with the pastor 
of the church, the Reverend Stephen Frontis, a 
Frenchman who taught languages, made a fine 
faculty. However, by 1855 this school, too, had 
closed its doors, partly because free education 
had been introduced in the county and city in 
1852. In 1853 Calvin Wiley, superintendent of 
public instruction, reported that free schools 
were operating in forty-six of the county's 
forty-seven districts. 
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Dr. Josephus W. Hall pur- 
chased the girls’ school of the 
Salisbury Academy in 1859. 
Dr. Hall was appointed sur- 
geon of the Confederate gar- 
rison at Salisbury in 1862. 
Photograph of portrait sup- 
plied by the author. 








The Josephus W. Hall House depicted here was originally built in 1820 
for use as the girls’ department of the Salisbury Academy. Hall bought the 
property in 1859—the house, outbuildings, and four acres of land for $3,500; 
the Historic Salisbury Foundation purchased it in 1972 from a descendant of 
the first owner. Photograph supplied by the author. 
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Disappointment with the quality of free 
schools led to the establishment of a privately 
owned school in 1855. This seminary for girls 
was housed in the old home of John Fulton, which 
was on the street which now bears his name. It 
opened with twenty-two students, but girls from 
neighboring towns began to enroll and by 1857 
there were eighty-eight students at the seminary. 
The school continued to operate until the Civil 
War forced it’ to close. 
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Pictured above is the re- 
port of Miss Laura C. Hender- 
son, who was a student in the 
Salisbury Female Academy in 
1840. It is signed by Emma J. 
Baker. Photograph supplied 
by the author. 


Development of the Modern Library 


Before the establishment of the modern library 
there were many fine private collections of books 
in Rowan County. Most notable were those belonging 
to the Reverend S. E. McCorkle; John Steele, congress- 
man and comptroller of the United States Treasury; 
John Dunn; the wealthy Frohocks; Spruce Macay; 
John Lewis Beard; and John Stokes. 
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Interest in a general reading room where 
books could be obtained manifested itself in the 
1790s. Ina letter from the Reverend Charles Storch 
to Professor Velthusen, director of the Helmstaedt 
Mission in Germany, is mention of a literary 
society consisting of fifteen Salisburians; each 
member of the society contributed ten Spanish talers 
annually for the purchase of books. "Their 
collection of books is good,"' he wrote, "and during 
the years has become rather large. Every month the 
members meet to discuss the books they have read." 


Another library association was formed in 
Salisbury in 1877 with Kerr Craige as chair- 
man and J. F. Ross as secretary. One month after 
its organization the association had purchased 
twenty-three books and obtained quarters in Dr. 
Francis Griffith's dental office, located on a 
Site later used) forthe posteoltfice, 


With the organization of a local YMCA in 
1881 the library association turned over all its 
books to the new organization. The furnishing 
of a room and a donation of $50.00 from the Pres- 
byterian Church put both the YMCA and the infant 
library on a temporarily sound footing; neverthe- 
less, by 1909 this promising effort to establish 
a library had failed. Despite this disappoint- 
ment it was in that same year of 1909 that the 
seeds were planted for a permanent library for 
the city and county. The impetus was unique: an 
earthquake in Messina caused a pair of women in 
Salisbury to inquire where this strange place 
Messina was located. Interest thus stimulated 
but unsatisfied prompted the two ladies to form 
a club to discuss "fireside travels''--which later 
resulted in the formation of Salisbury's oldest 
book club, the Travelers Club. 


Members of the club realized that if they 


needed reference books so must other people; 
so on March 31, 1911, working under a plan out- 
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lined by Mrs. J. P. Moore, the club organized 
the present Rowan Public Library. Whitehead 
Klutz drew up the bylaws and Mrs. A. H. Boyden 
offered the law office--on a site later used for 
the library--as a building to house the books. 


Added to money already donated by the 
Travelers Club was a check for $100.00 from Lee 
S. Overman, who later was elected to the United 
States Senate. Augmented by other donations, the 
sum grew to $1,000. Membership dues and private 
subscriptions supported the organization until 
1921 when both the city and county voted funds for 
its support, thus beginning local aid to Rowan's 
public libraries. 


Meanwhile, the library had been moved in 
1914 into the old courthouse, which was con- 
verted into a community building; and in 1951 
a new library building, made possible through 
a bequest by the Craige family, was constructed 
on the former homesite of the Henderson and 
Boyden families. 


fain Street, looking South from Court House. — SALISBURY, N.C. 
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Pictured from a postcard of ca. 1910 is a view of North Main Street looking 
south. The old courthouse at the right shows a cupola (not the original one) 
which housed the town bell. 
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Rowan and the War of 1812 


Salisbury was the collection point for 
western North Carolina recruits during the 
second war with England. There, men were 
organized into companies and regiments and 
trained for duty outside the state. Recruits 
were acquired by two means--enlistment of 
volunteers and by the drafting of detached 
militia. The latter was a means by which 
members of the state militia could join the 
regular army as detachments for the duration. 


Patraotic fervor reachedsashien, pitchyan 
Rowan during the early days of the war. Great 
volunteer meetings were held and companies and 
regiments paraded in the streets of the town. 
Patriotic speeches were made and volunteers 
stepped into the)jranks of the recruiting 
officers. Nevertheless, there was some 
opposition to the declaration of war by Pres. 
James Madison. 


In Congress the majority of the state's 
delegation supported Madison, but there were 
a few remnants of the old Federalist party that 
did not. Among these was Rep. Joseph Pearson, 
member of Congress from Rowan County, who charged 
President Madison with "folly, imbecility and 
ambition" for entering the war. Pearson further 
deplored the taxes and debts caused by it; the 
drafting of detached militia he regarded as 
high-toned despotism and unconstitutional. 


Despite scattered objection such as Pearsonee 
the war effort went on. Three complete companies 
from Salisbury went to Norfolk for duty in April, 
1813. That same month 140 "as fine looking 
soldiers as we have ever seen" left Salisbury 
en route to Forts Moultrie and Johnston for duty 
in South Carolina. 
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Most North Carolinians were in the Tenth 
Regiment commanded by Col. James Wellborn of 
Wilkes County. The Tenth headquartered on the 
east side of Crane Creek on the Samuel Reeves 
farm. They were sheltered in log cabins; how- 
ever, the company from Stokes County preferred 
tents. These troops were subsequently ordered 
to the Canadian front, but the war ended before 
their arrival. 


Before leaving Rowan County, Wellborn's 
troops participated in a celebration to mark the 
victory over the Indian chieftain Tecumseh at 
the Battle of the Thames. The troops paraded 
through the streets and the town was "handsomely 
illuminated" with a large transparency near the 
center with "appropriate emblems and mottos." 


Following the departure of Wellborn's 
Tenth Regiment Gov. William Hawkins called for 
eight companies of infantry from the detached 
militia to meet in Salisbury preparatory to a 
campaign against the Creek Indians in Alabama. 
Col. Jesse A. Pearson, brother of Joseph 
Pearson, was appointed commander of the regiment. 
On January 1, 1814, the troops flocked into town 
notwithstanding the fact that it rained and 
snowed all day. The men were quartered in the 
homes of Salisburians until they could be moved 
to the barracks east of town on Crane Creek. 


To this regiment the women of Salisbury 
headed by Mrs. Moses A. Locke presented a hand- 
some flag of blue silk, bordered with gold fringe 
and embellished with tassels of gold. In the 
center it bore the emblem of the United States 


and these words: "Let not the rage of war 
obliterate honor and humanity toward the females 
of our savage foe.'"' The flag was presented on 


behalf of the ladies by John Lewis Beard, son 

of Capt. John Beard, at the old racetrack on 

the property of John Steele, later called Steele- 
worth. 
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John Steele (1764-1815) was an influential politician who opposed the War of 
1812 and was a leader in the Peace party. His portrait was painted by James Peale 
and is owned by Miss Mary Farrand Henderson, Chapel Hill. Photograph is 
from the files of the Division of Archives and History. 





Mount Vernon, the home of Jacob Krider, was erected in 1820 on the 
Cool Spring Road near Fourth Creek above Woodleaf. Photograph 
supplied by the author. 
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Organized in 1814 with Capt. Jacob Krider 
as captain, James Gillespie, lieutenant, John 
Faust, ensign, and Dr. Stephen A. Farrand as 
surgeon, the regiment arrived full of good 
Spirits at Fort Hawkins, Alabama, in March. 
They were too late to fight with Gen. Andrew 
Jackson in his defeat of the Creeks at the 
Battle of Horseshoe Bend, but they participated 
in the mopping-up detail and in building three 
forts, destroying Indian towns, and capturing 
540 Indians. 


A treaty of peace with England was signed 
in December, 1814, and the ratification of this 
treaty (February 8, 1815) was celebrated in 
Salisbury on March 4, 1815, by processions and 
speeches followed by a ball. The people danced 
all night and at sunrise the next morning Hugh 
Horah rang the courthouse bell as a signal for 
breaking up. 
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III. MYSTERIES AND CURIOSITIES 


Natural Wall 


A mystery and a curiosity have intrigued 
Rowan Countians for many years. One is the 
subterranean wall uncovered by a freshet in 
1794,and the other concerns a Third Creek school- 
teacher who many believe was the great Michel Ney, 
marshal of France and Napoleon's chief lieutenant. 


The construction of the wall located in the 
Pot Neck community near Second Creek is peculiar 
in that the stones are laid in courses with 
precision and well fitted in the joints and even 
on the side walls. The stones vary in size and 
shape from three fourths of an inch to five 
inches across the end and some extend sixteen 
inches in length. Some of the stones are long 
and slim while others are broad and thick, but 
all seem to fit into the wall with ease and 
symmetry. 


The whole is apparently fastened together 
with a sort of putty-like cement, brown, white, 
and black in color. The ends of the stones form 
the sides of the wall and the outside stones 
appear to have been placed but the middle stones 
seem to have been thrown in. The wall itself has 
been explored for a distance of about 300 feet 
and found to be uniform in shape, being 22 inches 
wide at the top and slightly wider at the bottom, 
12 to 14 feet high and running in a southeast 
direction. Nor is this the only wall. A short 
distance away there are two similar walls but 
they have not been so extensively explored. 


This strange phenomenon was first reported 
by the Reverend James Hall, founder of Clio's 
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Reproduced here is a drawing of the Natural Wall, which appeared in a 
French publication in 1818. It shows a cross section of the wall. Photograph 
from the University of North Carolina Collection. 


Nursery, a classical school operated in the late 
eighteenth century. Hall reported: 


. . . a phenomenon of great antiquity 
has been discovered which has engaged 
the attention of the curious. During 
the heavy rains which fell in the 
summer of 1794 a cavern was formed in 
the side of a hill near a small stream. 
The hill is between two and three 
poles in surface where the cavern is 
formed about the middle of which stands 
a subterranean wall composed of small 
stones laid in white cement resembling 
Lime of a very fine texture. 
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About the same time the Reverend Carl Storch, 
minister at Organ Church, reported the finding to 
Professor Velthusen in Germany in 1796. He 
wrote that "a most peculiar discovery was made in 
our section and may prove important for the history 
of this part of the country, suggesting that this 
wall was the work of some ancient mound builders." 


Geographies of the early 1800s carried 
references to this wall. Daniel Adams's geography 
book printed in 1816 called it ''a remarkable 
subterraneous wall of stone,'' laid in cement. 
"When built, by whom and for what purpose," he 
surmised, "is left wholly to conjecture." 


Strother's map made in 1808 places the wall 
in the Pot Neck section near Second Creek. 
Subsequent maps copied Strother's by designating 
the mysterious wall in bold outline. 


William Guthrie's geography book printed in 
1809 called it a "curious subterranean wall," 
which when first discovered, ''was supposed to 
have been a work of art.'"' He concluded, however, 
that "subsequent observation has determined it 
to be a natural production of basalt." 


The Reverend Jethro Rumple, in his History of 
Rowan County (1881), said that the wall was nothing 
more than trap dikes or a natural wall of trap 
rock that gives the appearance of being laid in 
cement. This cement," he explained; is a tine 
decomposition of the trap rock itself or an 
infiltration of fine material from without. 


Legends surrounding the wall, however, 
refuse to die. There has been, a certain amount 
of superstition about the ''bottomless pits" in 
the ground at the point where the wall passes 
through the small declivity, now filled up by 
the roots of nearby trees. One old native some 
years ago recalled the story told in his boyhood 
about the Indian city and temple and the annual 
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religious festivities at which a sacrificial 
maiden was flung into the bowels of the earth to 
be digested in order that crops might prosper 
and game be abundant. 


At other times ‘possum hunters have heard 
strange sounds emanating from the direction of 
the wall, and sometimes lights seem to move 
around the branch. Bullfrogs dance in the water 
and croak. It is a screech owls' heaven. 


Peter Stuart Ney 


One of a succession of teachers at Third 
Creek Presbyterian Church near Cleveland was one 
who might properly be termed ''the enigma of 
Third Creek.'' Known locally as Peter Stuart Ney, 
he was thought by many to be Marshal Michel Ney 
of France, who had been Napoleon's ablest general 
and who had supposedly been killed by a firing 
squad on order of the Bourbon reactionaries 
restored to power after Napoleon's defeat at 
Waterloo. This simple schoolmaster denied any 
such connection with Napoleon except when he 
became intoxicated. On these infrequent occasions 
he proclaimed that he was, indeed, the Duke of 
Elchingen, Prince of Moskowa, and one of Bonaparte's 
most trusted lieutanants. When sober, he preferred 
to be only an honest teacher from Scotland. 


The story of this strange man's adventures 
as told by those who believe him to have been 
Marshal Ney is briefly this: he was supposedly 
shot by a firing squad made up of his former 
soldiers in Paris in December, 1815, but his loyal 
men deliberately missed him and other friends 
slipped him aboard a craft bound from Bordeaux for 
Charleston, South Carolina. While on board ship 
Ney was recognized by a former soldier, and after 
reaching Charleston in January, 1816, he was 
accosted by another comrade. Leaving Charleston, 
Ney made his way to Cheraw, then to Florence, 
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where he secured a situation as schoolteacher to 
Col. Benjamin Rogers's family and friends. He 
stayed there until one of the colonel's small 
children brought him a newspaper with the report 
of Napoleon's death. That night Ney slashed his 
throat and for the next two days during his 
delirium he raved about Napoleon, campaigns, 
battles, and high-placed personages with a 
familiarity that startled his attendants. After 
recovering,nelert florence: and¥settlédpingone 
community after another until in 1829 he arrived 
in Virginia; for the next two years Ney was 
employed by William Nelson in Mecklenburg County. 
In 1831 for reasons unknown Ney moved again, 
this time to Third Creek Church in Rowan County 
where he lived until his death in 1846. 


Dr. B. D. Wood, who attended Ney during his 
last moments, bent over the dying teacher and 
pointedly asked him if he was really Marshal Ney. 
The weak and dying man reportedly told Dr. Wood 
in the presence of witnesses, 'I will not die 
with a lie on my lips; I am Marshal Ney of France." 





Peter Stuart Ney, reputed to have been Napoleon’s great lieutenant 
Marshal Michel Ney before his escape to America, taught school in a little 
session house near Third Creek Presbyterian Church in the Cleveland com- 
munity. His grave shown in picture at the right is copied from Bill Sharpe’s 
A New Geography of North Carolina, (Raleigh: Edwards and Broughton, 
1954), p. 447. 
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IV. ENTERTAINMENT 


Horse Racing 


The aristocracy and gentry of Salisbury and 
the surrounding countryside found an outlet for 
their leisure time in horse races, subscription 
balls, literary and dramatic societies. Of all 
these, the most popular was horse racing. A 
Jockey Club was formed in 1804 with John Steele, 
John McClellan, and John Fulton as charter mem- 
bers. Great pains were taken by horse lovers to 
obtain the finest horses, and the Jockey Club's 
charter stated that the purpose of the club was 
to take advantage of the experience of others 
throughout the country who were trying to breed 
good horses. 


Course races were scheduled once a year and 
lasted for four days. These races, according to 
John Steele, were among the most important held 
in the South and compared favorably with those 
held in Charleston, Cheraw, Camden, and Pee Dee. 
Races generally were held on John Steele's 
estate during the Christmas season and were 
followed by a Jockey Club ball. These subscription 
balls were gala affairs and invitations to them 
were avidly sought. A subscription of $5.00 per 
man was required and any respectable man was 
permitted to subscribe. No social distinction 
was observed, and managers appointed for the ball 
introduced strangers and assigned partners. 

They were not entirely circumspect if the report 
of a stranger in Salisbury in 1820 can be credited. 


The visitor declared that it was customary 
for the beaux of Salisbury either to go to the 
dance disgracefully drunk or to get so "blue" 
after arriving as to stagger. Instead of being 
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ordered from the floor, the gallants were invited 
to walk up to the sideboard and take another drink 
while a servant was now and then sent with a tray 
of water and lemonade for the ladies. The visitor 
later admitted that this account was highly 
exaggerated but insisted that at least half of 

it was true! 


Invitation to the Dance 


Invitations to subscription balls were some- 
times printed on the back of wooden playing cards. 
One such card (on display with others in the Rowan 
Museum) announced that a ball would be held at the 
courthouse on June 30, 1806, at six o'clock. The 
managers for the occasion were Montford Stokes, 
Moses A. Locke, and Michael Troy. Another invita- 
tion reads: 


The Delight of M ------- Company is 
solicited by the Gentlemen of Salis- 
bury at a series of dancing assemblies, 
to be holden on the third Fridays, 

aty fLive*o'clock, p.m-5- in November, 
December, January and February at Mr. 
Tore-/s* 


This one was signed by Montford Stokes, John 
Steele, H. G. Burton, and Thomas L. Cowan as man- 
agers. Both Stokes and Burton were later to 
become governors of North Carolina. 


One issued October, 1826, was headed "Salis- 
bury Course Race" and announced that a ball was 
to be given at the Mansion House which was then 
kept by Col. Edward Yarboro. Another card said 
that a ball would be given "at Mr. John Howard's 
Assembly Room on June 11, 1819." Another was 
issued by the Salisbury Jockey Club in October, 
1818. This ball was at Mr. Holton's Hotel. One 
issued in June, 1817, stated that a ball would 
be held by the "Gentlemen of Salisbury" at Mr. 
Huie's Assembly Room. 
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The editor of the local newspaper ridiculed 
what he thought was an ostentatious show of 
aristocracy in the little town. After declaring 
that the young people took undue pride in the 
wealth of their parents and spurned the society 
of mechanics for fear of soiling their own 
reputations, the editor exclaimed, "God deliver 
us from the bastard aristocracy of our little 
village and cod fish aristocracy of our larger 
towns." 


Inns and Taverns 


Social life throughout the period before the 
Civil War centered in the town and county taverns 
and inns. Houses of entertainment, as these 
hostelries were called, did their best business 
during court week and special holidays. Political 
contests brought many people to Salisbury; one 
held there in 1840 attracted 12,000 people from 
ten adjoining counties to stage one of the live- 
liest Whig rallies ever witnessed in the Old North 
state. 


To capture the trade of the visitors, inn- 
keepers advertised widely. Every paper in the 
state carried glowing accounts of the attractions 
of the various inns. For example, one Salis- 
bury proprietor promised the overnight guest 
"clean, well-furnished chambers, a well-stocked 
cellar, ice-house, granary, good ostlers" and 
the service of an attentive and experienced 
barkeeper. Another boasted that he could ''provide 
everything necessary for the comfort and 
accommodation of all who may be pleased to visit 
his: house." 


Despite the innkeepers' lavish claims, 
operating a hostelry was, at best, a precarious 
business. Many hosts found it necessary to 
pursue other vocations to supplement their 
income in the slack periods between court week 
and election days. Rigors of the law in setting 
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the price of food, drink, and lodging often 
caused the collapse of many taverns. Competition 
was always keen and only during "Publick Times" 
was there enough business to assure every 
proprietor of patronage. The fact that leading 
inns and taverns in Salisbury changed hands often 
is mute testimony that it was not always a 
profitable venture. 


Even the much-praised Mansion House changed 
owners six times from the time of its erection 
in 1822 until the outbreak of the Civil War. The 
Rowan House, erected in 1766, had five proprietors 
during-the period* from 1820 until 1860. To 
entice weary travelers, inns were often given 
fancy names. Some of those in Salisbury were 
"The Sign of the Eagle,'' John Howard's "House of 
Entertainment,'' and "Old Point Comfort." By 
way of entertainment the owner was expected to 
furnish his guests with strong drink as well as 
food and lodging. Most proprietors, however, 
sought (often, vainly) to restrain their guests 
from indulging too heavily. Complaints of 
"carousing and drinking' were often found in the 
columns of the local newspaper. 


Military Musters in Antebellum Rowan 


During antebellum days membership in a local 
volunteer military company offered a special 
opportunity for social life and recreation to all 
classes of society. This was not necessarily 
true of membership in the militia, which was 
operated on an entirely different basis. Service 
in the militia was compulsory for all males 
between the ages of eighteen and forty-five who 
did not volunteer for service in a local military 
company. Naturally, many of the young men-- 
especially the socially elite--chose to volunteer 
rather than to be drafted, which meant that many 
military companies were organized in Rowan through- 
out the prewar days. However, aS soon as a 
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company was in full swing and beginning to be 
efficient, it would be disbanded and another 
company formed to replace it. Such a situation 
made for a constant training process and lack of 
a stable, skilled military personnel. In 1838 
the editor of the local paper decried the lack 
of an organized military unit in Salisbury. 

"Not one town in a thousand of this size,'' he 
wrote, "can say this."' The editor admonished 
local young men that "it remains either to be 
enrolled in the common militia or form a company." 


Despite such admonitions and efforts to have 
a sound military organization, innate distaste 
for discipline inevitably tended to encourage 
indifference and low morale, especially in the 
early 1800s. The editor of the Western Carolinian 
complained in 1822 that the time spent in mustering 
"is almost wholly thrown away--skill is not 
acquired--discipline is not enforced and it is 
very problematical whether the training of a 
half century has added a single item to our stock 
of military skills."’ He suggested that the people 
implore the legislature to either "adopt a new 
or revise the old system of military training." 


A female observer of an 1840 muster commented 
that the affair was ''dusty and dry--and a poor 
show.'' The lady's expression of disappointment 
underscored a general attitude that musterings of 
both the militia and the volunteer companies were 
social occasions; their effectiveness as military 
training sessions was questionable. The semi- 
annual mustering of the militia was a holiday for 
the townsmen, an occasion for drinking, fighting, 
and sports. For instance, a muster held in 1831 
pleased the editor of the newspaper because 


not one single person was 
drunk during the review on Saturday. 
We were never at a general muster 
here before without seeing more or 
less drunkeness. It is satisfying 
to be able to congratulate the 
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friends of morality and temperance 
upon so rare and pleasing an 
occurrence: 


One muster held in Salisbury on May 3, 1849, 
opened on a damp parade ground under still-cloudy 
skies. But in spite of the dreary weather the 
editor of the local paper wrote that ''we had a 
gay day."' On that day, members of the various 
militia and volunteer companies arrived at an 
early hour and drums and fifes filled the air 
with martial music calling out the designations 
of each captain's company. Also on hand were 
hundreds who came to hear and see. At nine 
o' clocks thery,erimental orricerss) Colt JaiMry Brows 
Lt. Col... M. Rice; sand Maj<-wohn Verble,, Adi. 
Lueco Bencini, Quartermaster John Rice, and Major 
Shuman ''dashed upon the street in their gay and 
beautiful suits, mounted on their noble charges." 
- With their usual grace the officers marshaled 
the troops and moved out to the race field draw- 
ing after them a vast crowd of young and old. 


Anothersimister’ héeldian, bS5srinsprredstne 
edvtornto, Write: 


Rub a dub, dub--The "Gineral Muster"! 
came off here on Saturday and we had 
fuss and feathers enough to satisfy 
everybody for at least six months. 
It was a fair day and warm and there 
was plenty of dust in the streets. 
No accident occurred to mar the 
pleasures of the day. 


The year 1858, however, saw the first real 
enthusiasm for organizing volunteer companies on 
a permanent basis. In that year the Rowan Rifle 
Guard and the Rowan Artillery were both 
organized and thereafter conducted regular 
training sessions. The social function of the 
muster was still evident, however, and one 
especially colorful occasion was in July, 1858, 
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soon after the Rowan Rifle Guard was organized. 
On July 12 the New Bern Light Infantry arrived 

in Salisbury on their tour of the state, and 

they were met in the afternoon by the Rowan 
Rifles. The arrival was announced by the firing 
of a Spanish cannon taken from the Mexicans 
during the war with Mexico. The Rowan Artillery 
roared an answer to the greeting, and the Rowan 
Rifle Guard in full uniform and with music 
marched to the Veranda Hotel to welcome the 
visitors. After the exchange of greetings the 
troops paraded through the principal streets. 
Members of the local companies rounded up partners 
for the visitors for the evening dance. The next 
morning the train moved on to Charlotte with 
military drums rolling. 


Despite the emphasis on such gala occasions 
as the one honoring the New Bern visitors, the 
Rowan Rifle Guard and the Rowan Artillery, from 
1858 on, conducted serious drills and target 
practice on a regular basis. These drills served 
effectively to train men for the serious duties 
required of them when the Civil War erupted, and 
both of these units served nobly during the con- 
Det. 
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V. WAR WITH MEXICO 


When Gov. William A. Graham issued a 
proclamation on May 22, 1846, calling for a 
regiment of volunteer infantry of ten companies 
in the Mexican War, Rowan responded with unusual 
enthusiasm. Throughout the latter part of May 
spirited meetings held in Salisbury were attended 
by large numbers of men. By May 28 at least 
thirty-five men had enlisted and a company was on 
its way to being formed. On June 5 a general 
review was held by the state militia and the 
newly enrolled volunteers. 


The day began with an overcast sky which 
cleared as the hours passed. At an early hour 
martial music was heard; strains of fife and 
drum sounded until about nine o'clock. Companies 
and squads marched in every direction until 
finally all were brought into line. Officers 
shouted commands of "Right face! Music! Mark 
time! Forward March!" as the whole train of 
about 1,000 slowly cleared the town. While some 
of the men displayed soldierly qualities they 
were "generally exhibiting a scene of beautiful 
disorder." 


Following the parade the volunteers were 
fully organized with Richard W. Long as captain; 
James L. Cowan, first lieutenant; Robert W. Long, 
the captain's brother, and S. W. James, second 
lieutenants; Robert Harris, Edward Rowlett, and 
Jeu. Bell, Sergeants. 


According to records of the adjutant 
general's office Rowan was the first to report 
a company of volunteers in the state; it stood 
as the number one company in the regiment. The 
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volunteers had signed up for twelve-months' 
service but were to stay in Salisbury until called 
for by the government. While there they held 
occasional drills, participated in the Fourth 

of July celebration, and went about their 

business in an easy manner. By the middle of 
July so many companies were organized that 
Governor Graham was forced to complete the 
regiment of ten companies by lot and Rowan's 

was one of those chosen. 


Meanwhile, the federal government changed 
its policy and dismissed the entire regiment as 
it was not needed in the prosecution of the war. 
This was done primarily because the men had 
volunteered for twelve-months' service and the 
army needed men who would enlist for the duration. 


December came before the governor issued a 
new call for enlistments after all the old com- 
panies had disbanded. Of the original state 
regiment only the Rowan company accepted the new 
terms and they did so only after extensive 
reorganization. A Salisbury civilian, with 
justifiable pride, declared: '"When soldiers are 
wanted for Mexico, the Rowan volunteers are ready 
tosso0," 


Within two weeks after the call for volunteers 
for the duration, Rowan, through the exertions of 
Richard Long, recruited fifty men. During this 
time flags streamed from the cupola of the court- 
house and on one was inscribed the motto, "Rowan, 
Thy Daughters cheer thee onward."' Until the 
company received its orders the men were quartered 
in hotels in Salisbury, supported by subscriptions 
of the people. 


First orders received dispatched the company 
to Wilmington, a point of embarkation for Mexico, 
but a few days later the orders were changed 
directing the company to Charlotte. The men left 
Salisbury on December 31 and encamped a few miles 
distant where they remained until the next day 
before resuming the line of march. A large 
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concourse of citizens assembled on the day of 
their departure and escorted the soldiers one mile 
on their way. 


The fate which awaited the enthusiastic 
volunteers in Charlotte was never envisioned by 
their commander. According to Captain Long's 
account of the reception they found no provisions 
of any kind and were directed to camp in a small 
house with only one fireplace. Here the company 
languished for three weeks, without proper 
clothing or supplies. The officer appointed by 
the government to muster them into service never 
arrived. The men became impatient, dissatisfied, 
and restless and commenced dropping off one by 
one deserting the camp and returning to their 
homes. Soon the whole company with some eight 
or ten exceptions abandoned the Charlotte camp. 


The embarrassed but clever editor of the 
Carolina Watchman announced this news 
good-humoredly to his subscribers: 


Company 'A' -- Where are you? 
Echo answers HERE, here -h-e-r-e- 
they answer from every point of 
the compass, as a sound rever- 
berating among the hills and 
rocks. Reader, the Rowan 
Company of Volunteers have dis- 
banded. 


With nearly his entire company disbanded, Captain 
Long officially resigned. 


A majority of the press sympathized with 
Long's plight, but many of the volunteers blamed 
him. Long explained that he had tried to hold 
the men together and had paid out of his own 
pocket for their relief; finally, when all hope 
of getting government aid through the United 
States officer in charge of recruiting was gone, 
he had dismissed his men and tendered his 


resignation as a captain of Company A, North 
Carolina Volunteers. 
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Thus came to an end Rowan's part in the 
Mexican War. The eager volunteers who so will- 
ingly enlisted at the first call were ignominiously 
disbanded when no one seemed to want their 
services. 
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The top photograph shows a fountain erected in 1888 on the public square 
in Salisbury where the old courthouse had formerly stood. In 1905 the fountain 
was removed to the Chestnut Hill Cemetery to make way for the Salisbury- 
Spencer Railway tracks. The Main Street scene pictured below was probably 
photographed near the turn of the century and shows part of the first block 
of South Main Street. In the second block trees in the front yards of private 


homes are visible. 
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VI. ROWAN'S MIDDLE PERIOD 


Description of Salisbury 


Salisbury's appearance during the antebellum 
period was far different from what it is today, 
but the charm, the checkered square of streets in 
the central part of town, and the shady lawns of 
many older homes still remain. 


Then, as now, the two broad streets inter- 
sected at the square. Until -1855 the county court= 
house stood in the middle of the intersection; 





Fulton and Innes streets in a less hurried day. The first home in the fore- 
ground was erected by William Overman in 1844 and has since been 
demolished. 
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stores, shops, and tippling houses stretched 
along both streets for about two blocks. Inter- 
spersed with mercantile firms were private homes 
shaded by giant oaks and elms. Before the build- 
ing of the railroad in 1855 most of Salisbury's 
inhabitants lived on the east and south sides of 
town. After the introduction of the steam 
locomotive, however, this was changed. The pre- 
vailing winds from the southwest blew smoke and 
soot into the older part of town, and people 
began moving into the west and north squares, 


Prior to the building of the railroad the 
north and west squares were known as the "retired 
part of town."' Often one spacious home occupied 
an entire block and the streets in this part of 
Salisbury were mere paths. There were no side- 
walks and the few existing streets drew irate 
comments from the unfortunate pedestrian who had 
to dodge potholes and mud when crossing the streets. 
A facetious editor remarked that after one 
particularly hard rain a chicken was drowned 
trying to cross Fisher Street. 


When Calvin H. Wiley visited Salisbury in 
1851, he noted its growth in size and "its 
venerable trees and refined society which endear 
it to the man of cultivated taste.'' James Parton, 
biographer of Andrew Jackson, visited there 
looking for material on his subject and said that 
the town had "the worst roads and the most 
obliging people in the world."' He observed in 
1859: 


Two straight broad shady streets 
crossing each other at right angles; 
other and narrower streets running 
parallel with these, a little church 
or two, a newspaper, an academy, two 
ancient, spacious taverns, more like 
hamlets than houses, a few prosperous 
looking stores. Public wells have no 
pumps, but exhibit the shed wheels 
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and buckets of generations past. Roads 
of red clay are terrible in rainy 
weather. It is quite a town, prim 

and proper. 


A visiting editor from Lincolnton in 1851 
arrived in Salisbury at sundown and found 


all the noise and confusion to be 
expected in the principal inland town 
of our state. It was court week but 
there was much other business done 
than the court had brought there. 

The streets were crowded with wagons 
from a distance, and strangers seemed 
arriving at all hours and from all 
directions. 


In 1849 John D. Brown, 
who had moved from 
Fayetteville to Salisbury, 
built this spacious home 
on the northeast corner 
of Fulton and Fisher 
streets. Photograph sup- 
plied by the author. 





This Greek Revival 
two-story brick house 
known as the Quinn 
House was built by mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian 
Church in 1857 at a cost 
of $7,000. Constructed by 
William Tiddy, the house 
stood for many years on 
the southwest corner of 
Innes and Church streets; 
it has been razed in 
recent years. Photograph 
supplied by the author. 
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He mentioned the large cotton factory that had 
been erected in 1839, the two hotels, and the 
many grog shops, "'some of them the meanest 
looking holes in creation--the man that could 
take a morning dram in some we saw must have a 
strong stomach." 


Accompanied by the Watchman's editor the 
visitor strolled down Salisbury's streets and 
later contrasted the old unsightly buildings 
with the bright new ones just erected. He 
noticed a new life in the people, and "they 
talk,'"' he said, '' of nothing but the railroad." 
He saw the residences of Burton Craige at the 
west terminus of West Bank Street, Judge John 
W. Ellis at the west terminus of West Fisher, 
and of Nathaniel Boyden (now the site of the 
Rowan Public Library). The Salisbury Female 
Seminary, he thought, presented 


quite a rural and commodious 
appearance. Just enough in town 
to be excluded from its bustle, we 
thought the place well adapted to 
the purpose of education. The 
principal is Rev. Gilbert Morgan, 
a Presbyterian minister. 


Though he was a perfect stranger, the 
visiting editor was pleased with Salisbury and 
its public-spirited citizens. Of the morals of 
the place "we can only speak of its numerous 
churches, its beautifully arranged Masonic Hall 
which occupies the upper story of the court- 
house.'' He added, however, that "'there are 
many houses of ill fame but those pointed out to 
us were miserable cabins such as will always be 
found on the outskirts of large towns." 


With the completion of the railroad it 
became the practice among editors of various state 
papers to take a look at other towns. In 1857 
two such editors visited Salisbury. In June the 
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editor of the Patriot and Flag (Greensboro) took 
the cars: for“Salasbuny 99 Hei wrote: 


A few miles more and you are 
landed at the ancient town of Salis- 
bury; I say ancient, because it dates 
back nearly as far as any town in the 
State earners ‘towns located anva 
level country, soil red. It has a 
population of some 2500 inhabitants. 
When we landed at the depot, we found 
two omnibusses, both bearing the marks 
of age; we listened carefully to what 
the representatives of each omnibus had 
to say, for we soon found they were 
representing two hotels. 

We had a fine walk around the town 
and found it quite a business place, 
some ten or twelve dry goods stores, 
some of them large for retail stores in 
an inland town. Salisbury has three 
churches, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, 
and Methodist. It, being the county 
town, has one of the finest court 
houses, just? being built), in vtheeState; 
nearly all the residences wear the 
appearance of age, built in the old 
fashioned style of architecture. 


Another editor from Fayetteville visited Salis- 
bury that same summer of 1857: 
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Here we are thanks to a 
kind Providence and to the power 
of steam in less than 22 hours 
from Fayetteville. The thought 
of [the] 60 miles of stage ride 
from Fayetteville to Salisbury 
occupying 13 or 22 hours 
through a long night is fresh 
enough in our minds .~ .) . the 
131 miles from Raleigh to 
Salisbury has been pleasant 
enough almost to atone for the 
wearisomeness of the other. 


The country from Hillsboro to 
this place (Salisbury) is pleasant to 
look upon. The cultivation is good, 
Yadkin better than I have seen else- 
where in the state. 


He attended St. Luke's Episcopal Church, which 
he described in this way: 


It is a small building with a 
beautiful yard and grove, the latter 
being greatly improved since the 
only other time I ever saw it--in 
1829--when the venerable Bishop 
Ravenscroft presided over the con- 
vention. Some of those who were 
present may remember when the 
Bishop and Clergy and Laity all 
flocked to the windows to look at 

a cow, the largest I ever saw and 
which we were told gave such a 
quantity of milk every day as I am 
afraid to tell of, least it should 
be put down as a "traveler's story". 
It belonged to one of the hotels-- 
Slaughter's, I believe. 


[Editorial note: St. Luke's Church 
erected in 1828 still stands, and 
the hotel mentioned was the one 
later called Rowan House, which was 
razed in 1951. ] 


The Great Rowan Exodus 


Rowan had from the beginning been a county 
of small farms worked by the family unit. If 
there were slaves they usually numbered only 
one or two to a family and often lived in the 
same house with their owners. Only in rare 
cases was a farm large enough to employ ten or 
more slaves. Small grain was always the staple 
crop of the Rowan farmer, and during the colonial 
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period the harvest was plentiful. By the 1820s, 
however, due to unscientific farming methods-- 
particularly the custom of planting the same 
crops without compensating rotation--the land 
gradually became worn and unproductive. 


The original portion of 
St. Luke’s’ Episcopal 
Church was constructed in 
1828; its entrance faced 
Main Street. On the post- 
card, sold at Buerbaum’s 
Bookstore, is the explana- 
tion: “St. Luke’s Church. 
Parish Established by Act 
of Colonial Assembly 
1753, Extending West to 
Pacific Ocean. Salisbury, 
N. C.” The appearance of 
the church was greatly 
altered by the addition of 
the towerin 1909. The orig- 
inal structure is pictured 
at right and the modern, 
enlarged edifice is pic- 
tured below. Both photo- 
graphs were supplied by 
the author. 
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Lack of a navigable river and the almost 
complete absence of good roads worked further 
hardships on the farmer in getting what he did 
produce to a suitable market. The penurious 
state legislature did little or nothing in 
constructive legislation to remedy the 
situation. As a consequence the Rowan farmer 
shipped his grain out as whiskey in barrels 
which were rolled and pulled by horse teams 
to markets in Virginia. As a result Rowan 
became the largest whiskey-producing county 
in the entire United States. 


Because of the depressed condition of 
agriculture, upon which rested the whole 
foundation of Rowan County economy, many 
families simply pulled up roots and emigrated 
to the far South or to the Midwest. Those who 
desired to live and work in a simple, free 
society chose the Midwest, while those who 
wanted to emulate the large plantation owner 
with many slaves migrated to Mississippi, 
Georgia, Alabama, and Texas. 


This fact was illustrated in the April 
26, 1825, edition of the Western Carolinian 
when the editor pointed out that there were 
more North Carolinians than anyone else in 
Alabama--even the governor, senators, and 
representatives were native-born Carolinians. 
The Ohio legislature, the editor noted, was 
composed largely of North Carolinians, and 
Indiana had ten legislators originally from 
the Old North State. From this he concluded 
that either the citizens who left the state 
were enterprising or that there was something 
wrong in the policy of the North Carolina 
legislature; otherwise, so many of her natives 
would not desert the soil of their birth. 


A writer from Asheville to the Salisbury 
paper noted in the winter of 1827 that during 
the "last four months the flow of emigration 
through this place has surpassed anything of 
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the kind I have ever witnessed.'"' It was not 
uncommon, he wrote, "'to see 10 or 15 wagons and 
carts passing in a single day surrounded with 
groups of little children from the middle part 
of this state heading for the more highly 
favoured climes of the west." 


Stillerater an 1834? the editor*ofethe 
Western Carolinian lamented that 'what used 
to be periodical is now constant and partly due 
to the extreme scarcity of grain. Our*»poor old 
State, our good old unpretending State is 
undergoing a depletion which, unless checked will 
prove fatal” to the bodyspolitic. Js thesoni, 
solution, suggested the editor, was an enlightened 
system of internal improvements and the 
establishment of schools throughout the state. 


Gen. Thomas G. Polk, a native of Mecklenburg 
but a resident of Salisbury for many years, rose 
to some prominence and in a speech for internal 
improvements in his home town in 1833 deplored 
the great emigration from the state stemming from 
a lack of good roads. Finally, despairing of 
getting the legislature (of which he was a member) 
to take positive action, Polk removed to Holly 
Springs, Mississippi, where he died in 1869. The 
Reverend William W. Spear of St. Luke's Episcopal 
Church complained of losing members through 
emigration. "'A large and influential family, 
with other individual members, have removed West," 
he said by way of explaining the loss of seven 
communicants, "land most of the remainder who 
are interested in our cause, are anticipating 
the same result.'' The loss of so many citizens 
prompted the editor of the local paper to 
publish figures of the mass movement out of the 
State. He used population tables to show that 
in the decade of the 1830s North Carolina gained 
only 14,000 where she should have shown an 
increase of 300,000 in order to keep up with the 
rest of the nation. Consequently, he surmised, 
the state in effect lost 300,000 people during 
the decade. 
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Gold Comes to the Rescue 


Discovery of gold in Cabarrus County in 
1799 created considerable excitement in the 
years that followed, bringing in new citizens, 
creating new markets, and supplying coins and 
capital for trade. Charles Fisher, congressman 
from Salisbury and a heavy investor in gold 
mines, summed up the great benefits derived 
from the industry. He said that agriculture was 
a direct beneficiary because surplus farm 
laborers were used in the mines. Home markets 
were created for the surplus agricultural 
products and thus better agricultural methods 
encouraged. Farmers turned from cotton and other 
staples to grains, vegetables, and livestock. 
Emigration, which had "been carrying off so 
many of our most enterprising and useful 
citizens,'' was checked; indeed, many foreigners 
of wealth, intelligence, and business ability 
were drawn to the state. And lastly, he said, 
mechanical arts were improved and an enterprising 
spirit was developed. 


Gold was known to exist in the South before 
the Revolution and even the Spaniards and 
Indians were believed to have mined it. The 
first actual discovery of gold occurred on 
Meadow Creek on the farm of John Reed in 1799, 
although it was not until five years later that 
Reed found out the nugget was gold. This 
discovery prompted a rush to the area in and 
around Reed's farm. Several large nuggets were 
found along the creek bottoms in adjacent counties, 
but it was not until 1826 that a few pennyweights 
of pure gold were discovered on the land of Gen. 
Thomas G. Polk in the southern part of the county 
about eight miles from Salisbury. The following 
year new deposits and new veins were almost daily 
uncovered on the land of William Harris along the 
ridge southeast of Salisbury. The rush was on, 
but the editor of the local paper assured his 
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No longer extant, the house pictured above was once the home of the 
novelist Christian Reid (Frances Fisher Tiernan). The house was built ca. 
1810 by her statesman grandfather, Congressman Charles Fisher (1789- 
1849), and stood on the northeast corner of Fulton and Innes streets. 


readers that "citizens have not been interrupted 
or churches abandoned in search of gold as the 
Charleston Courier asserts." 


Gold Hill 


Of the series of veins of quartz traced out 
in Rowan County the largest was found by Col. 
George Barnhardt at a place called Gold Hill. It 
was opened about 1843 when gold was discovered on 
the property of a Mrs. Heilig who made numerous 
leases to men of enterprise. Col. George Barn- 
hardt suggested the name of the company which 
operated the mine, and this name, Gold Hill, was 
also given to the town which developed around 
the various mines. Barnhardt became the town's 
first mayor. 
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By 1848, 1,000 laborers were employed in 
the fifteen or more mines. The town at that 
time contained five stores and one tavern. There 
were four doctors in Gold Hill, mechanics, black- 
smiths, carriage makers, boot makers, saddle and 
harness makers, bricklayers, and stonemasons. It 
was the best market for produce in all middle 
North Carolina and Rowan farmers, particularly, 
found a sure outlet for their crops. 


By 1851 Gold Hill was a thriving village of 
900 people. Houses were built in a cheap manner 
and few were more than one story high. There 
was an excellent hotel run by Joseph Worth, a 
carriage-making business run by Robert Brown, and 
a general store operated by W. A. McCorkle and 
J. M. Coffin, both formerly of Salisbury. 


The appearance of the town was anything but 
charming. A visitor to Gold Hill in 1851 asked 
his readers to 


Imagine a bleak, barren ridge thick 
with bushes and small oak growth with 
here and there a little cabin or 
cottage peeking through the dwarfish 
foliage--and you have the site of 
Gold Hill. The first sound that 
Salutes your ears is the monotonous 
cough of the pump engine which forces 
up the water from the bottom of the 
mines. Passing through a soaked street 
of cabins the vast machinery of the 
mill and huge piles of ore attract 
attention. 


Another visitor had the same impression. He 
noticed that scattered about amidst these pits 

and heaps of shattered rock and ore were numerous 
little log cabins daubed with clay which, he wrote, 
served these enterprising men as homes. Some, he 
thought, were of the real primitive order, with 
clapboard roofs and weight poles with a chimney at 
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Pictured above are the pathetic remains of the Ephraim Mauney House at 
Gold Hill, once a thriving community rivaling Salisbury. Such low, rambling 
structures were once common in the German settlement of southeastern 
Rowan County. Photograph supplied by the author. 


one end as wide as the whole house except that it 
tapered a little from each corner. Others were a 
little more modern in style, but there were very 
few which exhibited brass knobs on paneled doors 
whilst there were many of rough boards with string 
and latch. "But remember,'' the visitor cautioned, 
"that these are temporary homes and [although] 
their tenants show so many signs of poverty their 
pockets are in fact well lined with gold--a 

TESULT Of Nararacciu.. 


"Gold Hill is the prince of mines in North 
Carolina,'' wrote a traveler in February, 1851. 
It was discovered by Archibald Honeycutt, he 
said, and had since been the field of extensive 
and profitable operation. Mine owners subse- 
quently made tremendous fortunes through their 
operations at the Hill. 
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A reporter for the Carolina Watchman 
commented in 1854 that Gold Hill was worth a visit 
and that accommodations with J. P. Gowan at his 
public house were excellent. By this time 
placer-mining had given way to following the veins 
into the earth, many at vertical angles. Up 
from the depths came an abundance of black slate 
and black sand with brimstone intermingled. 

"From this the gold is extracted,'' he reported, 
"in particles so small that nothing but quick- 
Silver could gather it up."' Shafts had been sunk 
to a depth of 400 feet, he noted. 








Drawings made by Porte Crayon for Harper’s Magazine in 1856 illustrate 
his impressions of the gold mines at Gold Hill. 
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The mining industry continued to develop and 
in 1856 there were about 3,000 laborers employed. 
Shafts by that time had been sunk to 800 feet. 

The value of the mine was at one time estimated at 
$6 million although it had already produced $5 
million in gold. 


An observer from Harper's Magazine at the 
Gold Hill mine reported in 1857 that shafts were 
from 425 to 800 feet deep and braced with heavy 
timbers. Miners used ladders 20 inches wide to 
ascend or descend, and a steam pump was used to 
keep the shaft clear of water. Among the 300 
laborers in one mine the observer examined were 
women, white and black, barefooted boys and 
girls, and white and black men. A Cornish fore- 
man directed the work. 


Wages paid to these miners were spent 
largely in the county. This meant added profit 
for Rowan farmers, who frequently supplemented 
their regular farm income by placer-mining, 
cradling the sands along creek beds when farm 
work might be slack. Also it paid them to 
rewash the trailings of Gold Hill Mine for a 
percentage of the gain, and anyone could do this 
in his spare time. Salisbury, because of the 
gold mining, was in 1844 not only more populous 
but growing more expansive in trade. Although 
a temporary slack in mining in Rowan occurred 
when the big strike was made out in California 
in 1849, a revival of interest manifested itself 
in the 1850s and mining continued until the 
Civil War on a more or less profitable basis. 


A Way out of the Mud 


For some years the state had considered the 
need for improving transportation facilities; 
in fact, after 1815 many schemes had been 
advanced for improving the rivers, harbors, and 
roads. Most of these plans proved too costly to 
undertake. Actually little was done beyond 
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laying two railroads in the east. Western 


North Carolina had nothing except dirt roads--often, 


mud--and the people were determined to have some- 


thing better. 
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Credit: Russell Een Second Psychological 
Operations Group, Plank Road Revisited (Fort 
Bragg: Graphics Dept., n.d.), [p. 10]. 


The Plank Road Movement 


In 1848 Gov. William A. Graham recommended 
a new type of road that had been used to some 
extent in Canada since 1836. This was a road 
made out of planks; to the land-locked farmers 
of the west, disappointed in their dreams for a 
railroad, it offered a way out of the mud and 
promised to be a panacea for all their ills. 


Consequently, during the 1850-1851 session 
of the legislature sixteen plank road companies 
were chartered, one of which was the Salisbury 
and Taylorsville Plank Road Company. After the 
charter was granted in January, 1851, at a 
meeting in Salisbury on February 8, $8,500 was 
subscribed and a week later this was increased 
to $12,475. On July 4 the plank road committee 
decided to run the road via Statesville and by 
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January, 1852, contractors were at work on the 
project. According to old maps this road led 
from the corner of what are now Ellis and Horah 
streets diagonally through present-day Living- 
stone College and on out what is now the 
Wilkesboro Road. 


By May it was evident that the project faced 
financial difficulties. William Murphy of 
Salisbury resigned as president; and Luke Black- 
mer, a fellow townsman, was named to succeed him 
even though Blackmer was already serving as 
secretary, treasurer, engineer, and superinten- 
dent. 


"It's almost too much to expect of one man," 
wrote the editor of the Watchman, "but the 
pecuniary board forces it.'' Further difficulties 
were encountered when it was realized that the 
extremely high cost of $2,000 per mile was almost 
prohibitive. Coupled with this was the fact 
that collections from subscribers were slow and 
most of the wealthy men of Rowan were already 
heavily pledged to the North Carolina Railroad. 


Blackmer stepped down as president and John 
Davidson took over the impossible task. On 
March 29, 1855, the Watchman announced the last 
meeting of the stockholders with foreboding, and 
there were no later reports concerning this road. 
However, sixteen miles of the plank road were 
completed *to*theriredeli Comty: line.= ihe 
assistant editor of the local paper rode over 
the road in February and noted that it "is no 
mean enjoyment at this season when the dirt roads 
generally lose their bottoms." 


The Iron Horse Comes to Rowan 
Railroad schemes attracted the interest of 


the people of Rowan and other western counties 
when a line began to materialize from Richmond 
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to Danville on the north and one from South 
Carolina to Charlotte on the south. Hope that 
these two lines could be connected by a road 
leading through Salisbury sparked a convention 
there presided over by David F. Caldwell. It 
was determined that as soon as the projected 
roads were completed the people should appeal 
to the legislature for a charter to build a 
connection between Charlotte and Danville. 
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With this proposition the easterners, whose 
own railroads were in poor financial shape, were 
unhappy. They needed to tap the resources of 
the western area to show profit and were quick 
to push through the legislature in 1849 an 
alternate plan for a state-chartered line from 
Goldsboro to Charlotte. The state was to own 
two thirds of the capital stock of $3 million 
and the remaining $1 million would be subscribed 
by private parties. The company was to be 
organized as soon as the private capital was 
subscribed. The Salisbury convention headed by 
David F. Caldwell reconvened to help promote the 
newly proposed North Carolina Railroad. This 
action did not mean that westerners had given 
up their determination to secure the Danville 
connection, but it was not until the exigencies 
of the Civil War that the line from Greensboro 
to Danville was finally completed in 1864. 


Construction of the road proceeded 
Simultaneously from Goldsboro and Charlotte 
and on January 4, 1855, the first trains arrived 
in Salisbury. The day was cloudy and damp but 
not rainy. The occasion was unique for that 
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part of the state and, as might be expected, 
attracted an immense number of people from all 
the surrounding country. The crowd, estimated 

at 15,000, lined the railroad for a space of a 
mile and a half out of town; they eagerly awaited 
the arrival of the two trains from Charlotte and 
Concordspdues at ld 00,AlMs and 2.005 Pao; 


The trains arrived, freighted to capacity 
with human cargo, and were greeted with "'the 
most tremendous cheering, the firing of cannon, 
and the excellent music of the Concord and 
Salisbury brass bands." 


Excited comments abounded when the train 
arrived: "Well, this beats everything ever I 
saw!" ''Je-ru-sa-lem, the people!" '"'Huzza for 
North Carolina!" "Old Rip's awake!" "Clear the 
tracks!" One old gentleman from the western part 
of the county was amazed at the capacity of the 
flat. cars ..«'They. can) p1le,as; much; on; thatething 
he observed, ''as I could haul at ten or 15 loads 
with my wagon and four horses." 


Celebrants consumed a barbecue made of 24 
hogs, 16 sheep, 6 beeves, 10 "possums; and the 
day's activity was climaxed by a balloon 
ascension by a ''Professor Elliott" who "rose 
almost perpendicular from the starting point 
until he was lost in the clouds." As the day 
wearied away those who remained in town bustled 
around to secure lodging for the night. Many 
fared badly as every public and private house 
was soon filled to capacity with guests. 


By April the Yadkin River was spanned by 
a beautiful railroad bridge. Lumber to build 
the bridge was shipped from Salisbury, where it 
was collected, to the river. Trains carrying 
the material also carried women, children, and 
men who wanted a free, six-mile ride. At the 
construction site the deadhead passengers 
strolled about, examined the abutments, viewed 
the river, ate picnic lunches, and at sundown 
climbed back on the cars for the return to 
Salisbury. 
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BOYDEN HOUSE, 


SALISBURY, N.C. 


HE SUBSCRIBER BEGS LEAVE TO INFORM 

his friends and the publicthat he has, as agent for 
Wm. H. and C. M. Howerton, taken charge of this well- 
known and popular Hotel, situated on Main street, in 
a pleasant and business partof the city. The House 
and furniture are entirely new, and heintends to sustain 
the reputation of the house asa 


A First Class Hotel. 


An Onnibus will always be found at the Station on the 
arrival of the trains, ready to carry passengers to the 
Hotel free of charge. 

Regular Boarders, Lawyers and Jurors will find a 
comfortable home at this house. It is conveniently 
located. 

THOS. HOWERTON, Ag’t. 

Feb. Ist, 1860. 44-tf 





These pictures of the depot at Salisbury and an advertisement offering 
“omnibus” service for train passengers from the depot to Boyden House were 
supplied by the author. 
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One year later in January, 1856, the entire 
223-mile road was completed and for the first 
time the poor, backward Piedmont was opened to 
markets, bringing a prosperity unknown since the 
days when the first settlers had entered the 
area a century earlier. 





Carolina Railroad. Part of that vital road is pictured above. 


Western Railroad to Morganton 


Public pressure ‘after the initial. suceess 
of the North Carolina Railroad forced the state 
to invest more heavily in other lines. One 
line, chartered in 1854 with a capital stock of 
$6 million, was to run from Salisbury to Morgan- 
ton. Even so, the immediate problem of raising 
capital for the western extension was a local one 
for the towns along its proposed route. Salisbury 
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and Rowan were somewhat slow to participate 
because the citizens had become financially 
involved in the construction of the central line, 
but by June, 1855, enthusiasm was growing. John 
W. Ellis, Nathaniel Boyden, and Burton Craige, 
all of Salisbury, began to push the proposed 
project and soon the cities of Salisbury and 
Statesville jointly raised the necessary 
$300,000 to begin construction. On August 30, 
1855, the stockholders met in Salisbury and 
organized the Western North Carolina Railroad 
Company. It was agreed that Morganton was to 

be the terminus of the first section and R. C. 
Pearson was elected president of the road. 

When the road had been built as far as Hale's 
Store, about twenty-three miles from Morganton, 
Charles F. Fisher of Rowan contracted to complete 
the work; but when he had reached a point 
thirteen miles east of Morganton by the end of 
August, 1861, Fisher resigned to raise a regiment 
of North Carolina troops. 


Prosperity Finally Arrives 


For the first time in several decades 
Salisburians enjoyed enough wealth to afford 
gay parties, frequent dances, and elaborate 
oyster suppers at any of the four local hotels. 
The future of the Salisbury area was bright 
because at last the railroad had eliminated 
the isolation that had distressed the Piedmont. 
The subsistence economy had been shucked as 
Piedmont goods and produce flowed to distant 
markets, and cash flowed into the Piedmont. 
Trade was brisk, hotels flourished, and new 
roads gave farmers access to the Salisbury 
depot. At last the citizens had railway access 
to cities as far west as Morganton and as far 
east as Raleigh and Goldsboro. 
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This building was erected on the square in Salisbury in 1858 for use 
primarily as a drugstore and has been operated as such since that time. 


Doctors’ offices were on the second floor and the Masonic Temple was on 
the third floor. 


New buildings, stores, and industries 
began to appear. The old Chambers building on 
the square, burned in the disastrous fire of 1856, 
was replaced in 1858 by a fine, three-story brick 
structure used by Drs CO. #A. "Henderson: asea 
drugstore. This building, said to have been the 
tallest in the state at the time, has continued 
to house a drugstore. On the southwest corner 
of the square J.D. McNeely and T. F. Young 
erected their three-story brick building still 
standing in 1974. In 1855 the cowty's fine new 
courthouse was under construction by the firm 
of Conrad and Williams of Raleigh, builders of 
Cooleemee, the plantation home of Peter Hairston. 


Gas Lights Brighten the Town 
In 1859 the firm of Waterhouse and Bowes 
installed gas lamps, making Salisbury one of five 


North Carolina cities to have artificial lighting, 
the others being Wilmington, Raleigh, Charlotte, 
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and Fayetteville. By the end of 1859 the company 
had seventy consumers and had placed fifty public 
lamps around the city. Gas sold for $6.00 per 
1,000 feet. 


Population 


The population of Salisbury in 1860 was 
2,420, an increase of 1,000 over the census of 
1850. Salisbury ranked fifth in size among 
North Carolina towns, and Rowan County ranked in 
the upper third of the ninety-three counties then 
existing. 





The Maxwell Chambers House was at some time modified and an outside 
stair added before its restoration in 1954. Built prior to 1850, the restored 
house is now used as the Rowan County Museum. Photograph supplied by 


the author. 
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Sketch of Rowan County Museum, done by E. O. Nielson. 


Farm Value and Slaves 


The annual cash value of Rowan County farms 
was about $3 million which placed the county 
tenth among those of the state. Although one 
third of the population in 1850 were slaves, the 
relative number was not so large as in neighboring 
counties. The slaves were owned by about one 
third of the whites. Only one person owned more 
than 100 slaves, and only thirty-seven citizens 
held more than twenty. There were 102 who owned 
one; slavenéach= 


Salisbury Tax Values 


The city tax books for the year 1860 show 
that of the 2,420 inhabitants only 352 paid taxes, 
with most paying under $60.00 per annum. One of 
the wealthiest was John I. Shaver, many times 
mayor of the city and owner of the Mansion House, 
who paid more taxes than anyone else. Other 
wealthy men included Nathaniel Boyden, Archibald 
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Henderson, D. A. Davis, Dr. Joseph W. Hall, 
William Murphy, and David F. Caldwell. Salis- 
bury's wealthiest citizen was Maxwell Chambers, 
whose legacy of two city lots to the Presbyterian 
Church will long be remembered. At the time of 
his death Chambers's wealth was a half million 
dollars. 


In the county the Heilig family owned 
perhaps the most valuable real estate; at any 
rate, their taxes exceeded all others. Jacob 
File, Charles L. Torrence, David and Soloman 
Beaver, Christopher Lyerly, Peter Kerns, Tobias 
Kesler, Richard Davis, and William Locke were 
others who paid high taxes in 1860. 


Manufacturing Interests 


Industrial beginnings helped to bulwark the 
county's economy. The Rowan Cotton Factory was 
founded in 1839 and at first prospered. However, 
by 1860 the factory had closed and the building 
was used instead for a school operated by Davidson 
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Old St. John’s Mill at 
Trading Ford was a 
favorite spot for picnick- 
ers in the Gay Nineties. 
The mill has long since 
been demolished. Photo- 
graph supplied by the 
author. 
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The Rice-Ratledge Mill 
pictured here dates from 
ca. 1800 when a mill was 
constructed on Third 
Creek near Woodleaf. 
Photograph supplied by 
the author. 





College, which acquired it from Maxwell Chambers, 
the last private owner. 


Despite the failure of the cotton factory, 
there were other successful industries introduced 
before the Civil War. There was a carriage 
manufacturer with a capital stock of $8,000 and 
eleven employees; there were twenty-one flour and 
meal mills working, with a total investment of 
$35,000; and one gold mining company employing 
132 men with a stock of $42,000. Rowan also had 
three tanneries and one large distillery; the 
distillery, operated by Myer Myers about a half 
mile from town at Rock Grove, ground 1,000 
bushels of corn and produced 1,500 gallons of 
whiskey per day. Investment in the distillery 
was $30,000, and as a satellite enterprise the 
refuse from the used grain fed and fattened 
500 hogs for the fall trade. 


Other industries included one tobacco factory 
worth $10,000 and employing thirty people; six 
sawmills; and Nathaniel Boyden's agricultural 
implement company, which won prizes at state fairs 
for the excellent plows and other tools it 
produced. This factory, located at the railroad 
on, the east side, of KerreStreet, slater) playedsa 
leading role in helping the Confederacy during 
Che VOLy te Nate 


The total annual value of manufactured 
products during the year 1860 was $384,070, which 
enabled Rowan to rank twelfth among North Carolina 
counties. The value of the Rowan County products 
was greater than that of Forsyth, Iredell, 
Mecklenburg, and Guilford, and surpassed that of 
all counties west of Randolph, Wake, and Chatham. 
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VII. CIVIL WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Secession 


For the most part citizens of antebellum 
Rowan were Unionists in sentiment largely 
because they were the remnants of the old Whig 
party that had held sway in the county since the 
1840s. Whigs were Nationalists and loyal to the 
Union when the split between the North and the 
South erupted. However, by the middle 1850s 
the Democrats, generally secessionists, had 
supplanted the Whig party in state politics. 
Rowan's own John W. Ellis, an ardent secessionis 
was elected governor in 1858 and again in 1860. 
Both Ellis as governor and Burton Craige of 
Salisbury as the district's representative in 
Congress were impatient to get on with the 
separation they knew was inevitable. Governor 
Ellis had been making feverish preparations for 
war long before the secession convention. 

Craige in Congress had been rightly called a 
"fire-eater,'' and according to a fellow Tar Heel 
representative, Lb. O'B. Branch,i.the differences 
between the sections could have been resolved 
except for the 'bullishness of Craige." 


When finally on May 20, 1861, a convention 
of the people took the state out of the Union 
by an ordinance introduced by Craige, the people 
of Raleigh went wild with excitement. Not so 
in Salisbury where the news, expected for some 
time, fell on solem ears! Editor J. J. Bruner 
of the Carolina Watchman expressed the sentiment 
there in a lead editorial published three days 
after the secession convention had ended: 


t, 
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The news of secession was received 
quietly here as was not the case in 
Raleigh. The separation had been 
accomplished in the hearts of the 
people upon the reading of Lincoln's 
Proclamation and call for 75,000 vol- 
unteers to enforce his black Republican 
Erulecover the southern States,” | ihar 
proclamation was the announcement of 
a sad event, and was received with a 
sorrow which grappled with the 
patriotic: heart of every conservative 
man around us. | 





Preparation for War 


Even before the accomplished fact of 
secession Rowan had been quietly preparing for 
war as had been the other counties in the state. 
The Rowan Rifle Guard, organized as a volunteer 
military company in 1858, had been ordered to 
Fort Caswell on the coast while the Rowan 
Artillery, another volunteer company that had 
disbanded, was reactivated and sent to Weldon 
for training. On May 9 the county appropriated 
$50,000 for the aid of volunteers from Rowan and 
extended the authority of the patrols to cover 
the entire county without being restricted to a 
district. In the Mill Bridge-Cleveland area the 
Scotch-Irish Greys, 100-strong, trained in the 
area of Rowan Mills, the present town of 
Cleveland. Because Dr. Samuel Kerr, a son of 
Thyatira Presbyterian Church, had financed the 
company the men changed the name of their 
outfit to the Oakland Guards as an honor to 
Kerr, whose home Oakland still stands at Mill 
Bridge. 
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Charles F. Fisher resigned 
from his position as president 
of the North Carolina Rail- 
road in order to organize a 
regiment. Colonel Fisher’s 
Sixth Regiment participated 
in the First Battle of Manas- 
sas, July 21, 1861. Photo- 
graph from the files of the 
Division of Archives and 
History; Fisher’s sword was 
photographed by Pat Bailey. 





Meanwhile, Charles F. Fisher, president of 
the North Carolina Railroad and a member of an 
old Rowan family, resigned in order to raise and 
equip entirely with his own funds one of the 
first regiments organized in the state--the 


Sixth North Carolina. 


He recruited his men 


largely from the towns along the line of the 
railroad. Fisher's Sixth Regiment, composed 
largely of mechanics and skilled laborers, 
played an important part in the first large 
battle of the war, the First Battle of Manassas, 


July 21, 1861. 


In Salisbury a Home Guard was organized and 
held its first drillon April 20. A-Ladies' 
Aid Society formed by seventy-five women held 
its first meeting on April 23. On May 30 the 
Rowan Rifle Guard, commanded by F. M. Y. McNeely, 
returned to Salisbury where McNeely was 
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deputized to procure for the company a position 
in one of the regiments which then were being 
organized all over the state. The Rifle Guard 
subsequently joined the Fourth Regiment as 
Company K. 


Churches did their part in calling for 
divine aid in time of trouble. The Methodists 
held daily morning prayers beginning May 30 and 
continuing throughout the summer, the object 
being ''to intercede with God for our soldiers 
and our country.'' A Fast Day ordered by Pres- 
ident Jefferson Davis for June 13 was observed 
by all in Salisbury. The stores were closed 
and many people attended the services held in 
the Presbyterian and Episcopal churches. 





A young Confederate soldier 
proudly posed for a Richmond 
photographer in 1863. This sixteen- 
year-old was A. H. Boyden, who ran 
away from school to join the army. 
Photograph supplied by the author. 
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War Spirit High 


"The earth is almost vibrating with the 
troops of men marching to battle," wrote the 
editor of the local paper on June 10, 1861. 
"Since our last edition, we know not how many 
troops have passed through this place. Train 
after train have come and gone, and all going 
North." 


The war spirit was abroad in the land, and 
most felt its stimulus. Few there were who 
understood the tragedy of it all, and thousands 
of splendid youths in the spirit of a holiday 
excursion left their homes for the battlefields 
of Virginia. Military trains rushing men and 
supplies to points of concentration were 
packed with soldiers until they literally hung 
out of the car windows and precariously clung 
to the tops of the coaches. By June 20 the 
state had twelve regiments of volunteers for 
twelve-months' service and five regiments of 
regulars who had signed up for the duration of 
the war. Quartermasters scoured the towns and 
countryside in search of arms, food, and 
clothing; prices skyrocketed under the impulse 
of quickened government-buying and the millenium 
seemed to have come to the farmer, the man- 
ufacturer, the merchant, and the laborer. 

The Watchman encouraged men of wealth to begin 

the manufacture of soap, glue, and candles--all 
articles which had already become scarce in the 
South. 


As North Carolina moved toward total 
mobilization in 1861 news of the death of 
Governor Ellis struck a somber note, especially 
in the community of which he was so long a part. 
"The sad tidings of the death of Gov. Ellis," 
commented the Watchman, "'though for some weeks 
an expected event, nevertheless cast a deep 
gloom over our community. Here a large portion 
of his life had been spent."' Although he was 
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The original of the John Willis Ellis | A miniature made by J. Henry Brown 
portrait pictured is owned by Mr. John in 1846 of Mary White as a young girl 
Willis Knowles of Rye, New York. is in the Catherine Walden Myer Col- 
Photograph is from the files of the lection at the Smithsonian Institution, 
‘Division of Archives and History. Washington, D.C. Mary White, of Salis- 

bury, became the first wife of Gov. John 
Willis Ellis. Photograph from the files 
of the Division of Archives and History. 





This photograph of the Ellis plot in 
the Old English Cemetery, Salisbury, ; : 
pictures the tombs (left to right) of The Salisbury home of Gov. John W. 


Mrs. Philo White, Mary White Ellis Ellis is pictured above. Photograph 
(Mrs. John E. Ellis), and Gov. John W. from the files of the Division of Archives 


Ellis. and History. 
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born at present-day Linwood on the banks of the 
Yadkin in present Davidson County, Ellis was a 
citizen of Salisbury from the time he opened 
his law office in 1842 until he was elected 
governor in 1858. He lived with his widowed 
Sister, Mrs. Giles Pearson, who in 1850 had 
erected a beautiful Greek Revival mansion at 
the terminus of West Fisher Street. This 
lovely home still stands today and is generally 
known as the "'Governor Ellis Home." 


Ellis's body was removed from the Red 
Sulphur Springs in Virginia to Raleigh and 
thence to the family residence of his father, 
Anderson Ellis, on the Yadkin River. From 
Salisbury a special train carried 400 to 500 
citizens to the Jersey Settlement in Davidson 
County to attend the funeral on July 11. In 
April, 1866, his body was removed by his 
father-in-law, Philo White, from the family 
burying ground on the Yadkin and re-interred 
in Salisbury's Old English Cemetery where 
Mary White Ellis, the governor's wife, had 
been buried. 
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The original sketch of the Salisbury prison used to house Union prisoners of 
war during the Civil War is owned by the New-York Historical Association, It 
was drawn by a member of the Twentieth Massachusetts Volunteers. Photograph 
from Division of Archives and History. 
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Confederate Prison 


On November 11, 1861, the Watchman published 
an announcement that the Confederate government 
had "purchased the old Salisbury Factory and is 
now preparing to fit it up for a prison to 
accommodate 1,000 or more of the Yankees who are 
encumbering the Tobacco Factories of Richmond." 
This small item would soon cause a storm of 
protest and eventually have far-reaching conse- 
quences that would bring the full force of the 
Federal army to Salisbury four years later. A 
worried editor commented at the outset: 


Our citizens don't much like the 
idea of such an accession to their 
population, nevertheless they have 
fully assented to their part of the 
heartless and disagreeable aspect of 
the war, so bring them along. We will 
do the best we can with them. 


A month later students from Trinity College (now 
Duke University) under its president, Baxter 
Craven, arrived in Salisbury to guard the prisoners. 


The factory purchased by the Confederacy in 
1861 had been erected in 1839-1840 and had begun 
to manufacture yarn in December, 1840. It was 
"situated in a beautiful oak grove in the south- 
east part of town."' The building itself was a 
"handsome substantial brick structure of four 
stories including an attic."' Surrounding the 
factory building were several brick cottages which 
formed a square around the factory. These cottages 
were used as part of the prison compound. Scores 
of workmen were engaged by the government to 
repair the old factory buildings and grounds, 
which had fallen into a state of decay. Some 
slight changes adapting the building to its new 
use had to be made and the entire site containing 
about fifteen acres was enclosed by a high board 
fence: 
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Salisburians expressed great curiosity on 
December 9, 1861, when 120 prisoners of war 
arrived and were comfortably quartered in the old 
factory. The fact that paroled prisoners were 
allowed the liberty of the town caused under- 
standable alarm. The Watchman suggested that it 
would be best for all concerned to restrict the 
paroled prisoners to the enclosed grounds of the 
prison. However, as the citizenry became 
accustomed to the prisoners, such objections sub- 
sided. By the end of December the number of 
prisoners had increased to 300, and to care for 
this increase Maj. George C. Gibbs replaced the 
Trinity College president as commandant and 
immediately advertised for four companies of 
infantry for local defense at the Confederate 
prison. 


They were badly needed for by March, 1862, 
there were 1,500 prisoners to guard. Despite the 
large number there was little sickness among the 
men and they made the best of their lot. The 
editor of the Watchman paid a visit to the compound 
in May and found the prisoners "out in the yard 
enjoying themselves variously."" This could account 
for the famous picture showing prisoners at the 
Salisbury prison playing ball, which is thought 
to be the first painting of a baseball game. 


As was customary until the North canceled an 
agreement for the exchange of prisoners in 1864, 
all the privates in the prison were paroled in 
May. As a result the local paper announced that 
"the prisoners at this place are going off at a 
rate of about 200 per day, to be paroled until 
regularly exchanged."" Eventually, instead of 
being routine prisoners of war, many of the men 
sent to Salisbury from Richmond were charged with 
being spies and traitors. They were shipped from 
Virginia--525 of them--including a "great many 
Irish and Dutch, though whether native born or 
foreigners we do not know." 
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“Bird’s Eye View of Confederate Prison Pen” is the title given to this 
picture by the artist, C. A. Kraus. Painted by a native Salisburian, the 
picture no doubt was an accurate representation of the prison complex during 
the latter days of the Civil War. Gen. George H. Stoneman destroyed the 
compound, stockade, and building during his raid in April, 1865. 





According to tradition, the first painting ever made of a baseball game 
was inspired by a game played by Union prisoners at the Confederate stock- 
ade. 
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Prison Escapes 


Almost from the beginning prisoners 
constantly attempted escapes from the Confederate 
prison and many were successful. If a prisoner 
could free himself by any means possible--over 
the fence, through a tunnel, or by breaking 
away from a work detail--he traveled at night 
through the countryside to Wilkes County where 
many Union sympathizers were entrenched. From 
there he easily could make his way into Union 
lines in Tennessee. Luke Blackmer, a leading 
lawyer and Salisbury citizen who had come to town 
in the 1850s from New York, often aided and 
abetted these escapees. It was generally known 
that Blackmer supplied books and foodstuffs to 
Unionists while they were in prison, and of course 
the prisoners knew his attitude. 


About the last of September, 1864, the 
Federal government refused to observe the cartel 
for the exchange of prisoners. As a result the 
number of prisoners at Salisbury increased to 
5,000 and then to 10,000. Calls went out to 
increase the volunteer guard, and desperate 
efforts were made by the state and Confederate 
governments to relieve the suffering of the 
prisoners who badly needed clothing and food- 
stuffs. Wood was in such short supply that as 
winter came on the authorities considered moving 
the prison to the banks of the Yadkin River in 
order to procure firewood that could be floated 
downstream. 


As conditions grew worse, the morale of the 
prisoners also worsened. So desperate were they 
that at about two o'clock on the afternoon of 
November 25, 1864, at the relieving of the 
sentinels, a squad of prisoners made a rush upon 
the guards, seized their guns, and in the scuffle 
killed two and wounded a few others. 
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This unexpected attack immediately drew the 
fire of the outer sentinels posted on the 
palisades surrounding the prison. Two pieces of 
artillery fired upon the milling and confused 
prisoners. After a few shots about fifty of them 
lay dead or dying within the prison compound and 
quiet was thus restored. One contemporary 
placed the number of those who attempted to 
escape at more than 800 rather than the mere 
"squad"' reported by the local newspaper. 


One of the prisoners who made the dash for 
freedom was Rupert Vincent, son of the noted 
missionary to Africa, David Livingstone. He was 
wounded in the attempt and according to the 
National Archives hospital records died some weeks 
later and was buried in an unmarked grave in a 
national cemetery just outside the old prison. 


Food Shortages and Speculators 


Salisburians entered the third year of the 
war cold and hungry. Teams employed in the 
service of hauling wood for private homes were 
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This postcard sold at Buerbaum’s Bookstore depicts an old kingpost bridge 





acruss the South River on Highway 601 and the old Lindsay-Foard Mill on 


the Davie County side of the river. 
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impressed for service to haul wood for the Con- 
federate prison. The conscription and Guard 

for Home Defense (home guard) took a number of 
millers, leaving the mills idle. Those left in 
operation had to grind for the government, leav- 
ing the people without flour. Available food was 
quickly purchased by commission merchants who sold 
it to speculators at great profits; however, other 
patriotic citizens in the county continued to sell 
surplus grain at fair prices to their neighbors 
rather than to speculators. 


Food Riot 


The great desire for the necessities of life 
provoked wives of Confederate soldiers to take 
matters into their own hands. Merchants whom they 
regarded as speculators were subjected to an 
attack by forty or fifty women on March 18, 1863. 
Armed with hatchets the women first entered the 
store of Michael Brown where they demanded flour 
at $19.50 a barrel. He refused, contending that 
each barrel cost him twice that much; so the 
women went to work on his storeroom with their 
hatchets. Rather than see his store destroyed, 
Brown offered to give them ten barrels, an offer 
the women accepted. 


A visit to John Ennis of the firm of Hender- 
son and Ennis and three more marches produced 
Similar results. The rioters then visited the 
railroad depot in search of flour supposed to 
belong to speculators. They found and took 
possession of ten barrels of flour. This completed 
the day's work, but the next morning was spent in 
settling the question of division--a delicate and, 
as it proved, a difficult question. There were 
heated disputes, flashing eyes, and angry words, 
but division was accomplished whether to the 
satisfaction of all or not. 


Speculators were certainly a big cause for 
the riot, but the county commissioners were also 
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partly to blame. Early in the war they had voted 
$50,000 to be spent on food for soldiers! 
families. At first this money was distributed 

to anyone who came for it, and recipients were 
not always qualified. Within a few days J. S. 
McCubbins was appointed commissioner to take 
charge and manage what was left of the appropria- 
tion for the relief of soldiers' families. Another 
dramatic result of the riot and its aftermath was 
that the price of flour dropped from $45.00 to 
$25.00 a barrel. 


Small pox 


Smallpox posed a greater threat to Salisbury 
in January, 1864, than did the entire Federal army. 
On January 18, ten cases were reported at the 
Confederate garrison located just outside the 
Confederate prison. Attempts by the army to keep 
it quiet failed and once the local newspaper 
published the facts, preventive measures were 
taken. The week following publication of the 
smallpox danger Capt. J. P. Bridger, quartermaster 
at the post, was placed under arrest for failure 
to provide a pesthouse for the garrison; but 
this action was rescinded. 


When the disease spread into town, local 
authorities took charge by securing a house two 
miles from the city for use as a hospital and by 
appointing a health committee to see that all 
houses, privies, and public places were kept 
clean. Further, the city passed an ordinance 
prohibiting soldiers from the garrison from 
entering the town while the epidemic raged. All 
families reporting a case of smallpox were 
quarantined, and this applied to blacks as well 
as whites. This timely action no doubt prevented 
another epidemic such as an earlier one Salis- 
bury had experienced ins 862, 


Hospitals 


In July, 1862, a Wayside Hospital was 
established at the northwest corner of Lee and 
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Council streets near the depot, one of twelve 
such establishments set up in the state during 
the war. Directed by Dr. Marcellus Whitehead, 
principal surgeon, it was designed to care for 
the sick and wounded soldiers returning from the 
battlefields around Richmond. 


The Wayside Hospital was not a government 
establishment; it was supported entirely by the 
local community. Often the managers would appeal 
to the people for such items as vegetables, butter, 
eggs, and fruit for the patients. The hospital 
continued to operate as a useful, albeit make- 
shift, way station throughout the war. 


Fifteen buildings for hospital purposes 
were erected by the Confederate government 
beginning in January, 1864, when a contract for 
ten buildings was signed by J. P. Bridger, 
commissary. The hospitals were erected on land 
donated by Archibald Henderson near the railroad 
at Long Street and Bringle Ferry Road. 


Supply Depot 


Salisbury was headquarters for the Commissary 
of Subsistence of the Fifth District, which was 
comprised of nine counties. Maj. Abraham Myers 
was chief commissary and it was his duty to 
procure subsistence for the troops. He con- 
stantly urged the civilian population to send 
flour, meal, bacon, salt, pork, and molasses, for 
which he agreed to pay market rates. His job was 
often difficult as few farmers were willing to 
sell to the government. In August, 1863, Burton 
Craige, John I. Shaver, Peter Hairston, James E. 
Kerr, William Powe, Capt. William McNeely, Dr. 

J. W. Hall, James Henderson, and Joseph Blackwell 
all willingly turned over their crops to the 
commissary, and this was the complete list for 
the year! 


In September, 1862, Salisbury was the col- 
lection center for eighty mules, a huge amount of 
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scrap iron, and an enormous quantity of bacon 
which the editor of the local paper said had 

been stored there for quite a while and was going 
to waste. A government distillery that formerly 
belonged to the Myers family turned out whiskey 
in great amounts--250,000 gallons per year. 


"Who drinks all this whisky?" asked the 
editor of the Watchman. ‘''Certainly not the sol- 
diers. Barkeepers estimate sixty drinks toa 
gallon, so if all this whisky goes to the 30,000 
Sick soldiers all year round it would average to 
each man twenty drinks per day, which, it must 
be admitted, is a pretty heavy allowance." 


In addition to a Nitre and Mining Bureau 
and a large commissary department,the government 
purchased in March, 1863, the large foundry of 
Nathaniel Boyden which had in former days turned 
out agricultural implements. The complex was 
located on the railroad at East Kerr Street and 
consisted of one *buzlding’ 130) feet wide by 40eteecr 
deep, a blacksmith shop, and a pattern-making 
shop (for foundry molds) of equal dimensions. The 
foundry was in operation by April under the super- 
intendency of A. B. Shepperson. Later, Maj. Addison 
Gorgas Brenizer was placed in command. By the end 
of the war there were 240 employees turning out 
all kinds of guns and ammunition. In recent years 
cannonballs have been found on the grounds of the 
Home Oil and Fuel Company, which now occupies the 
former site of the Salisbury Arsenal. 


The End Comes: Stoneman's Raid 


At daybreak on the morning of April 12, 1865, 
citizens of Salisbury were aroused from their 
quiet slumbers by the loud detonations of artillery 
which had been placed on commanding positions around 
the ill-starred city. The foe was advancing slowly 
but surely and all was excitement. Terror-stricken 
women and weeping children were running from house 
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General Stonema spared the 
Masonic Lodge during his raid in 


, April, 1865, possibly because of 
Major-General George Stoneman sympathy for the fraternal order. 





to house or secreting themselves in cellars. Small 
companies of invalid soldiers hastily gathered from 
the hospitals were thrown out with a battalion of 
artillery to face well-trained and well-armed 
troopers led by Gen. George Stoneman. 


"They [the Confederates] were soon pressed back 
and our city given up to plunder and destruction," 
wrote the editor of the Salisbury Daily Banner one 
year after the surrender. "Then came the hour of 
sadness and suspense. The vanguard of Stoneman's 
forces had chased every resident from the streets. 
Not a citizen was to be seen--every door was closed, 
the inmates were in momentary expectation of a 
demand to render up their houses to the flames." 


"The destruction of property was immense," 
the editor of the Banner recalled. "The glare of 
the flames and the explosion of the shells at the 
arsenal were seen and heard 15 or 20 miles away." 
To spectators at the arsenal in the county it seemed 
that Salisbury was being completely destroyed. Mrs. 
John Rice of Woodleaf, awakened by the reddened 
sky in the direction of the county seat on the night 
of April 12 called her children to get up from 
their trundle bed to "Look out the window, the 
Yankees are burning Salisbury." 
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On April 13 Stoneman dispatched a detachment 
to destroy the railroad and the bridge across the 
Yadkin River. The destruction of the road was 
completed; but when the troopers arrived at the 
bridge, they were met by a galling fire from the 
high bluffs on the Davidson County side of the river. 
These ramparts were manned by Capt. Zebulon York 
with a group of "Galvanized Yankees'' and Confederates. 
The cannon and rifle fire drove off the invaders who 
returned to Salisbury with "no wild cheers, no war 
whoops of victory.'' Stoneman then departed from 
Salisbury for Statesville leaving behind a shattered, 
disillusioned, and poverty-stricken people. 


Aftermath of the War 


Salisbury was occupied by Federal troops on May 
9, 1865, under the command of Col. Charles A. Butter- 
field; their occupation was of a two-year duration. 
Most of the soldiers who occupied the city were from 
the Midwest, particularly Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Pennsylvania. Colonel Butterfield made it clear 
in his first general order that he would not tolerate 
any irregularities whether committed by citizen or 
soldier. Records of court-martial proceedings 
attest to the fairness of this order, as many sol- 
diers were among those tried for misconduct. 


The army's principal organ, the Daily Union 
Banner, pleaded with the people to elect responsible 
men to the state convention called to reorganize 
the government. Moreover, the editor urged them to 
forget old antagonisms and work for a brighter 
future based on universal freedom and a general 
remodeling of the state constitution for the new 
order. Nevertheless, the mere presence of a foreign 
army among the people was enough to discourage 
friendly relations. Few of the young people 
fraternized with members of the army; on the contrary, 
they affected a haughty and unpleasant manner toward 
the officers and men who garrisoned the city. Many 
a young woman considered it a symbol of status to 
declare that she was "'still a rebel." 
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The Freedmen's Bureau set up by the federal 
government to help the Negro in his new condition 
conscientiously went about its task of feeding, 
clothing, and finding employment for the freedmen, 
who were at a loss to know what to do with them- 
selves now that they had no masters to look after 
them. The Watchman (1866) noted that New Year's Day, 
a day formerly devoted to the hiring and selling of 
Slaves, was now quiet: 


Many Negroes were on the streets 
trudging through mud and water with an 
air of indifference and unconcern as to 
what was going on around them. They 
seem to have no anxiety about homes as 
heretofore and doubtless the majority 
have nowhere to lay their head and not 
a day's ration for the morrow. 


The army of occupation rendered no particular 
hardship on the citizenry. In fact, they even aided 
in rebuilding the town partially destroyed by the 
war and Stoneman's raid. The military provided 
currency by paying for everything that they 
commandeered. Rent was paid to owners of homes 
used for quartering officers; and the papers of 
Judson A. Mason, claims agent for the government, 
are full of requests from citizens demanding payment 
for services or goods sold to the armed forces. The 
fair treatment thus rendered was reflected in a 
resolution passed by the city commissioners in May, 
1866, stating in part that Colonel Colby was 
"entitled to, and he is hereby tendered our most 
warmest thanks for the very kind and impartial 
manner in which he has uniformly discharged the 
duties of his office, as well as for his untiring 
efforts to promote good feelings among all classes 
of our people.'' Colby was succeeded by Colonel 
Eddie, who also won the approbation of the towns- 
people for his fair treatment and wise counsel. 


Political Changes 


One of the most important aspects of 
Reconstruction was the adoption in 1868 of a new 
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constitution for the state. Congress had laid 
down the rule that before any Southern state could 
take its rightful place in the Union it had first 
to adopt a new state constitution and ratify the 
Fourteenth Amendment, which declared that Negroes 
were citizens and that their rights would remain 
forever inviolate. 


This constitution effected many radical 
changes in all branches of state government. Now 
officials would be elected by the people and the 
governor would serve four-year instead of two-year 
terms. The change that most vitally concerned 
Rowan County was the establishment of a five- 
member board of county commissioners to operate 
the business of the county. This replaced the 
old justice of the peace system that had been in 
operation since the colonial period. Whereas the 
old justices had been appointed, the new commis- 
Sioners were to be elected; and to bring govern- 
ment even closer to the people the constitution 
required each county to establish townships, for 
better government and easier balloting in 
elections. Rowan established eleven townships 
before January, 1869, and added three additional 
ones within the next decade. After the 
constitution was submitted to the people for a 
vote and was adopted, the governor in July called 
a special session of the legislature to ratify the 
Fourteenth Amendment. North Carolina was back 
in the Union. 


Upheaval and Unrest 


Return to the Union did not necessarily 
insure the return of calm and peace. While William 
W. Holden was governor many acts of violence 
occurred. Extremes begat extremes. One secret 
political organization, the Union League, was com- 
posed largely of carpetbaggers and Negroes. To 
combat the political activities of the Union 
League another secret society called the Ku Klux 
Klan was formed by white Southerners in various 
parts of the state. Although it was never strong 
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Burton Craige 





Francis Burton Craige James Alexander Craige 


Burton Craige (1811-1875, pictured at top left, was a prominent statesman 
from Salisbury who served in the United States Congress before the Civil 
War and in the Confederate Congress during the war. His son Kerr, pictured 
at top right, served the Confederacy in the brigade of Rufus Barringer. A 
second son, Francis Burton (lower left), was a captain in the Thirty-third 
N.C. Regiment; and a third son, James Alexander (lower right), entered 
service as a captain in Company G, Sixth N.C. Regiment, but was later 
elected to the rank of major in the Fifty-seventh. 
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in Rowan County it did exist. Tradition credits 
its formation in the law office of Kerr Craige, 

son of Burton Craige, introducer of the Ordinance 
of Secession in May, 1861. There were no murders 
and few outrages committed in Rowan during this 


period. Lewis Hanes, an editor and an independent 


in politics, testifying before a Senate investi- 


gating committee on Klan activity in Rowan, stated 
that no one feared for his life or property during 


the whole period after the war and that all 
elections were held without bloodshed. 


Much of the drama and excitement of earlier 


Reconstruction was gone by 1872 and affairs seemed 


more normal. The Klan was gone, federal troops 
were gone, the Negro was getting used to his new 
status, and the county was well on its way to 
recovery. This is not to imply that prosperity 
had returned but to point out that rancor and 
unrest had subsided. True, both farmers and 
merchants were hard pressed for cash; and years 
later J. J. Bruner, editor of the local paper, 
recalled the postwar years as being the most 
difficult he had ever faced. Then began the 
task of rebuilding and entering upon new enter- 
prises. 
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VII. A FRESH BEGINNING 


Rebuilding Old Sarum! 


Items in the weekly newspapers published in 
Salisbury during Reconstruction would not indicate 
that the people were undergoing particularly 
violent times. Indeed, they were not, although 
changes effected by the war necessitated changes 
in life-style. The slaves were free, but Rowan 
had never been a large slaveholding county and 
many of the blacks who were in the county before 
the war were already freed men. Neither the Union 
League nor the Klan was particularly active and 
the only real problem the people had was making 
a living. Yet money came from somewhere because 
buildings were erected and merchants had goods 
for sale; best of all, the farmers still had 
their land--and good land it was--albeit live- 
stock to work it was scarce. Stoneman had 
replaced many of his worn-out horses with fine 
Rowan stock, and what Stoneman did not take, the 
Confederates did. 


Salisbury in 1871 must have been anything but 
prosperous in appearance. A year later when 
Vice-President Adlai Stevenson, grandfather of the 
1952 presidential candidate, visited Salisbury he 
called it the most ancient-looking town in America. 
Little wonder that the vice-president considered 
it old! For North Carolina, Salisbury was old. 
Many of its stately homes, often occupying an 


Isarum was the old name of Salisbury, England, 
and was used frequently by the editors of the 
local newspapers in referring to the Rowan County 
town. 
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entire block, had never had a paintbrush applied 
to them, the dirt streets were pocked with great 
holes, sidewalks were nonexistent, and wooden 
buildings generally occupied the main streets. 


Men returning home from the war found few 
available jobs and many emigrated to other parts 
seeking work. However, during the decade of the 
1870s the employment situation improved. 
Additions to some of the public properties in 
Salisbury reflected the improved economy. The 
schoolhouse in front of the English graveyard 
was enlarged to accommodate eighty pupils, the 
brick wall around the old Lutheran Church was 
erected, and St. John's Lutheran Church made 
several improvements in its facilities. 


Tobacco Industry 


In 1870 Rowan ranked fifteenth of the ninety 
counties in the state in cash value of farms, 
which amounted in that year to $1,408,351. Sig- 
nificantly, Rowan produced 54,810 pounds of 
tobacco, which ranked it fourteenth among counties 
in the state. 


"Few seem to realize the importance of the 
tobacco interest which has grown up in Salisbury 
within the last few years,'' wrote the editor of 
the Watchman in July, 1885. From a very small 
venture initiated by a few enterprising citizens, 
he pointed out, "there has grown up in this town 
a trade in leaf, which, at present rate of 
increase, will soon be second to no market in 
the State." At this time there were two large 
warehouses belonging to J. J. Hankins and to 
Beall, Bost, and Foard. Interest in tobacco 
brought about the manufacture of the leaf into 
chewing plugs. J. D. Gaskill, handling 400,000 
pounds of tobacco a year, was the largest firm, 
although other factories were opened during the 
1880s. J. H. Ramsay and G. E. Heller operated 
a cigar factory; Robertson and Miller employed 
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100 hands in the manufacture of chewing tobacco. 
Other factories included one owned by the firm 
Bouie, Payne and Linn and one owned by the firm 
of Holmes and Miller. By the 1890s there were 
eight tobacco manufacturing firms in Salisbury 
and that constituted the largest industry in 
Rowan County. However, during this decade the 
cigarette became popular, and most of the 
cigarettes were made in Winston-Salem and 
Durham. Many of the tobacco people in Salisbury 
moved away to these towns and others simply 
shut down their factories. 


Textile Industry 


Industrialists in many North Carolina cities 
had entered the textile field before the war, and 
after Reconstruction was over in 1876, enterprising 
men naturally turned to a familiar line of work. 
The Salisbury Woolen Mills were opened near the 
depot in 1885. These mills, handling 150 pounds 
of wool per day and manufacturing 200 yards of 
finished cloth, turned out cashmeres, jeans, 
blankets, and yarns. 


Inadvertently, a religious revival started one 
mill! In November, 1887, R. G. Pearson, a famous 
evangelist, completed a great revival in Salisbury, 
and being aware of the unemployment situation, 
called for a meeting of the businessmen of the 
town. This meeting was well attended by men who 
enthusiastically responded when the evangelist 
suggested the erection of a cotton mill, primarily 
intended to give the town's idle men and women 
opportunity for useful employment. Subscription 
papers were passed around, and enough money was 
subscribed to guarantee the beginning of a great 
enterprise. By December the organization had 
been incorporated as the Salisbury Cotton Mills. 
The following year the mill was in operation with 
J. M. Odell as president and the Reverend Francis 
J. Murdock as treasurer. John M. Knox was the 
general manager of the business. By 1896 the mill 
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was one of the largest in the state, surpassing 
mills in Mecklenburg, Gaston, or Guilford counties, 
having at that date 15,250 spindles and 503 looms. 
The mill was later acquired by Cone Mills. 


The success of the Salisbury Cotton Mill 
paved the way for others to follow. In 1888 the 
Rowan Knitting Company with a capital stock of 
$10,000 was organized; it manufactured cotton 
knit goods. In July, 1895, the Kesler Manufacturing 
Company was organized with Tobias Kesler, a 
prosperous farmer, as the largest stockholder. In 
1928 that mill was consolidated with the Cannon 
Mills. In 1891 the Vance Mill was erected, mainly 
through the efforts of N. B. McCanless. The first 
president of Vance Mill was the Reverend Francis 
J. Murdock. In 1931 Carl A. Rudisill acquired the 
mill and changed the name to the Cartex Mill. 


In the county other textile mills began to 
spring up. In 1893 the Patterson Manufacturing 
Company was organized at China Grove. That mill 
was purchased by the Cannon Mills in 1928. The 
South China Grove Mills were chartered on April 
5, 1920, with John H. Rutledge, Sr., L. Brown, and 
Carl Beaver as principal stockholders. In Landis 
the Linn Mill was erected in 1900; it had 3,536 
spindles and employed fifty people. In 1909 the 
Corriher Mill was built but stood idle until 1913 
at which time it had 4,000 spindles and thirty- 
five to forty employees. A former pastor of 
Lower Stone Church organized the Paul Barringer 
Mill at Rockwell in 1907; it subsequently became 
part of Cannon Mills, operating as Cannon Number 
11. In 1918 A. C. Lineberger of Belmont opened 
the Diamond Mills with Arthur Davis and W. L. 
Campbell of Salisbury as first officers. In 
1932 R. Lee Mahaley purchased the mills and 
renamed them the Rowan Mills; later, they 
became part of the Lineberger chain. 


The many damask mill operators in the Piedmont 
decided to incorporate a finishing mill to prepare 
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their goods for market rather than sending it to 
northern finishing companies. The Yadkin Finishing 
Company, opening in 1916, was the result. In 1920 
the Erlanger family purchased the mill and operated 
the company until 1968 when Fieldcrest Mills bought 
out the stockholders. 


A Wet and Wicked Town 


"Really and actually," wrote a contemporary 
of the 1880 Salisbury scene, "the thing that main- 
tained and supported Salisbury at the time was 
wholesale and retail whisky.'' With a dozen open 
saloons, half a dozen distilleries, and two 
wholesale whiskey warehouses, Salisbury held the 
title of being ''the wettest and wickedest town 
in the state"; and the production and sale of the 
ardent spirits comprised the chief industry. 

This was so well understood that when a little 
kitten was presented by a Saliburian to a friend 
in Charlotte the pet was promptly named "'Boozy" 
to indicate its birthplace. 


Although figures vary as to the number of 
distilleries operating in Salisbury during the 
1880s and 1890s the Watchman placed the number 
at three in 1888. They were located on the edge 
of the town because at that time a law prohibited 
distilleries within the city limits. One of the 
largest was that of J. B. Lanier, an enterprising 
man who operated not only a distillery but also 
a cannery and a machine shop and foundry. His 
liquor operation, however, was termed by a 
traveler in 1891 as "one of the largest in the 
South." 


Barrooms crowded together on Main, Innes, 
Council, and Lee streets. Retail sale by the 
drink was legal in Salisbury long after it had 
been voted out in other cities in the state. 
Probably the reason for this was two-fold: first, 
revenue from the tax on liquor financed the 


schools; and secondly, Salisbury was an important 
railroad town where westward-bound passengers 
coming in on trains from north and south usually 
had a layover. In 1908 by a statewide vote 
prohibition closed all the bars and distilleries, 
thus cutting off one of the largest sources of 
revenue for the city and county. 


Wells and Waterworks 


In Salisbury the old oaken bucket was once 
a familiar sight. There were open wells in 
front yards or on the back piazza; metal or wooden 
buckets with their accompanying dipper or gourd 
hung by the wall. Yet there are only two relics 
of this ancient and functional necessity remaining 
today--one on the library lot and the other in 
the rear of St. John's Lutheran Church. All 
wells within the town limits were declared by the 
county court to be public wells. 


Salisbury was rather late in having public 
waterworks, partly because the town had been 
spared fires as serious and frequent as those 
suffered by some other towns in the state. Yet 
fire was always a threat to any early town, and 
when the old courthouse was removed from the 
square in 1855 the town commissioners authorized 
a public well to be situated there. Such a 
central location insured a source of water in 
case of fire and was convenient for thirsty 
citizens as well. An improvement was made in 
1872 at a cost of almost $2,000 when an artesian 
well was equipped with a pump which had a large 
wheel on top. This was the city's first water- 
works! 


The pump was replaced in 1888 by an 
attractive fountain surrounded by a pool, all 
enclosed by an iron fence; the fountain was 
removed in 1902 to Chestnut Hill Cemetery to make 
way for the street railway. Before allowing 
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the water pump at the square to be dismantled 

and replaced by the fountain, the city authorities 
in 1887 contracted with Moffatt, Hodgins and 

Clark of Providence, Rhode Island, to install a 
public water system throughout the city. In that 
year a 150-foot standpipe was erected in the first 
block of Fisher Street; it stood until 1949. 0. 
S. Gallimore superintended the work of laying 
pipe, thereby becoming Salisbury's first plumber. 


One citizen, however, had designed a private 
system before the installation of public water- 
works. Samuel H. Wiley erected a large tank on 
the premises of his home at the corner of Bank 
and Church streets and thus was able to provide 
running water for his household long before the 
general system was installed. 
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Streetcars and Electricity 


The year 1905 was an exciting one for Salis- 
bury. Street railways were laid throughout the 
city and its suburbs; and with the signing of a 
contract with the American Gas and Electic Com- 
pany of Providence, Rhode Island, Salisbury and 
Spencer were connected not only by streetcars 
but also by gas mains and an electric lighting 
system. Early summer saw the stringing of 
electric wires for both lights and streetcars 
from Salisbury to Spencer, and work on the line 
to Chestnut Hill began soon afterward. A new 
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The first streetcar in Salisbury, installed in 1905, was an open-air carriage. 
This scene of a portion of the second block of South Main Street shows an 
early electric light as well as the Salisbury & Spencer car. In the background 
can be seen the old Merony Opera House; and the partly pictured house at 
ie peg was the Rowan House, where Andrew Jackson supposedly once 
ived. 
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gas plant was begun at the site near the depot 


and mains were extended. ''This is but the 
beginning of our electric system," noted the 
editor of the local paper on June 14. ''In less 


than a year we shall have electric lines on all 
of our principal streets and a large amount of 
our machinery run by electrical power." 


The romantic era of the streetcar lasted 
for about forty years. Rail transportation was 
provided to a great many areas, especially to 
parks and playgrounds. At one end of the line 
was the Spencer Park; at the other, Fulton 
Heights, which was located on Mitchell Avenue. 
Band concerts, baseball games, tableaux, and 
exhibits were featured at both terminals. 
Another line which connected at Council and 
Main streets carried passengers to the old 
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Yadkin Valley Fairgrounds located where the 
Veterans' Hospital was later built. Races, 
fairs, and circuses were staged at the fair- 
grounds. Charles Sparks' Circus wintered there 
from 1912 to 1919. 


Although several companies were at first 
involved in the streetcar business, they all 
eventually merged into one line. By 1910 the 
Salisbury-Spencer Railway Company had acquired 
ownership of all the lines, and in 1911 it sold out 
to the North Carolina Public Service Company. In 
1919 the Southern Power Company of Charlotte 
won out over its competitor, the Public Service 
Company, and secured a franchise for supplying 
Salisbury with electricity. In 1926 the Southern 
Public Utilities Company bought out both of 
these companies and in 1935 Duke Power Company 
purchased the franchise and stock of the Public 
Service Company. Duke Power ran the streetcars 
until 1938 when they were abandoned for the more 
practical bus lines. 


At the left is an aerial view 
of part of the north square in 
Salisbury showing the Baptist 
church building; the church 
was erected in 1892 and razed 
in 1952. Photograph from the 
University of North Carolina 
Collection. 


This picture of West Innes 
Street in Salisbury was taken 
shortly after the Confederate 
monument was erected in 1909. 
On the left is the Quinn House, 
built in 1855; next to it is the 
Queen Anne Cottage. The 
Presbyterian Church built in 
1892 is visible in the back- 
ground. All three structures 
have been razed in _ recent 
years. Photograph supplied by 
the author. 
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Giles Stoner of Trading Ford 
was 100 years old when this picture 
was used in a Salisbury Evening 
Post news story in 1956. Stoner 
remembered the William E. Powe 
family who lived on the Albert 
Torrence Place at Gowerie Heights. 
No doubt he recalled events that 
occurred before and during the 
Civil War. Photograph by William 
D. Kizziah. 
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Agriculture 


Rowan from the earliest settlement to the 
present has been a county of small farms growing, 
for the most part, small grain. Although in the 
early days there were a few large Rowan plantations 
working many slaves, most Rowan farmers depended 
upon their own families to work the land with 
perhaps one or two slaves to help them. Oats, 
wheat, corn, and other small grains were shipped 
out--often, not as grain but as whiskey. 


For a short time in the 1820s the silk bug 
bit the citizens of Salisbury. Many mulberry 
trees were planted in the spacious yards of 
the townsmen in the hope of developing a silk 
industry which would help rescue the land-locked 
people from their economic depression. The 
effort amounted to nothing, however, and the silk 
craze subsided in the early 1830s. 


The tobacco industry flourished for a short 


while in Rowan but the competition of cigarette 
factories in Orange, Durham, and Forsyth counties 
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Pl SS ee ee eee A Bat : 
At one time during the 1880s Salisbury was the tobacco center of the 
Piedmont. The drawing pictured here of the Gaskill Tobacco Factory near 


the Salisbury depot was published in the local newspaper in 1889. The artist 
is unidentified. Photograph supplied by the author. 


was too great. By 1900 the Rowan farmers had 
shifted their emphasis to another crop--cotton; 
and by 1925 the county had settled into a row-crop 
economy with 40,000 acres devoted to cultivation 
of cotton. In contrast, in 1973 only 1,000 acres 
were planted in cotton in Rowan County. 


During the late 1940s Rowan farmers, after 
experiencing a deep depression during the decade 
of the 1930s, reverted to the growing of small 
grain. In recent years Rowan has been the 
leading small-grain-producing county in the state. 
When farmers abandoned cotton for small grain they 
also began to raise cattle. The location of the 
Carnation Company's plant in Statesville (in 
neighboring Iredell County) in the late 1930s 
provided the initial incentive for raising dairy 
cows. Dairying was further encouraged by the 
founding of Coble Dairies in Lexington just prior 
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to World War II. The Rowan Dairy was founded in 
the late 1940s. These ready markets gave an 
impetus to the production of dairy cattle. After 
World War II there were more than 175 grade A 
dairies in operation; in 1962 there were 160. 
This trend toward decreasing in number of dairies 
has continued, but the size of the herds has 
increased. For example, the Rowan Dairy merged 
with Long Meadow Dairies in 1967. Although there 
were only 118 grade A dairies in the county in 
1973, these produced enough to give Rowan second 
place among all the counties in the state. 


No less important in the farm economy of the 
county has been the production of poultry products. 
In 1973 Rowan farmers grew one million broilers 
a year, 400,000 starter pullets, 250,000-300,000 
commercial laying hens. The feeder pig and sale 
business, a recent addition to the farm economy, 
began about 1962 when Rowan shipped to market 
about 150-200 pigs. A more recent develop- 
ment has been the growing of house tomatoes in 
the Woodleaf and Patterson areas. 





Farming and quarrying have always been important in the economy of 
Rowan County. A typical harvest scene is pictured at the left and a granite. 
quarry, at the right. Photographs are copied from Bill Sharpe’s A New 
Geography of North Carolina, pp. 84, 86. 


Rowan's Granite Belt 


From earliest times stone has been used 
extensively and granite did not have to be 
"discovered," for the early settler had only to 
look at the hills to see the massive outcroppings. 
A few colonists hewed out granite blocks for 
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curbing wells. Others built churches and homes 
from the abundant stone. Most notable among the 
surviving stone structures are the Old Stone 

House that Michael Braun erected in 1766 and Organ 
and Lower Stone churches built in the 1790s. 


Quarrying as an industry did not get under 
way in Rowan until more than a hundred years after 
Braun had built his stone house. J. T. Wyatt 
began getting out granite that was fashioned into 
millstones, paving blocks, and curbing. He can 
be called the first press agent for Rowan County 
granite, although really large-scale operations 
did not begin until 1906 when the Whitney Company 
started work on a dam across the Yadkin River in 
Stanly County. The dam, of masonry construction, 
was built of granite. The Gillespie Company was 
one of the contracting firms which moved into the 
Granite Quarry area for the Whitney project. 
Hundreds of laborers were brought in from Italy 
and England. The project, planned for the 
generation of hydro-electric power, failed and 
the laborers left. 


Although the dam was never completed, the 
satellite quarrying operation was continued; and 
by 1908 there were four companies in and near 
Granite Quarry--all working together with the 
same officers and stockholders--producing curbing 
and paving blocks, and ornamental stone for 
monuments. Of the four the Balfour Company was 
the most notable. The color of Balfour pink 
granite, caused by the pink coloring material in 
the feldspar of the stone, never fades. As proof 
of this, the stone over the doorway of the Old 
Stone House has retained its pink coloring, even 
after more than two hundred years. 


The greatest boom in the Rowan granite 
industry occurred in the middle 1920s when North 
Carolina became a pioneer in the construction of 
public roads. Crushed stone for building roads 
was in great demand. That demand, added to the 
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normal demand for stone for many other uses, 
pushed quarrying activity to a new high. From 
1921 to 1927, 19,000 carloads of stone, valued at 
more than five and a half million dollars, were 
shipped from the quarries; the amount of crushed 
stone shipped was three times greater than that 
of abbiothermitypes, 


The industry, like nearly all others, declined 
in the 1930s during the Depression. While of 
course some quarrying continued to be carried on 
in Rowan, its decline was the inevitable result 
of increased cost of labor and a more general use 
of concrete in building and road construction. 

The quarries are open-face pits and are found on 
a ridge ten to twelve miles long, six-and-a-half 
miles from Salisbury in the Granite Quarry and 
Faith communities. 
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IX. EARLY TWENTIETH CENTURY IDEAS AND EVENTS 


World War I 


World War I came to Salisbury in August, 1917, 
when the old Fourth Company was ordered to Fort 
Caswell on the Cape Fear for duty. This National 
Guard company, commanded by Daniel E. Murph, 
captain, and James H. McKenzie, first lieutenant, 
with Robert Reid Goodson as first sergeant, was 
given a barbecue at the wooden tabernacle which 
then stood on the site later used for the Pres- 
byterian Sunday School building. 


An estimated 5,000 Rowan men registered for 
the draft, but only a small part of this number 
actually were drafted. Rowan supplied her share 
of volunteers. A Home Guard was organized to 
prevent any violence or disorder while the soldiers 
were overseas. Those who remained were no less 
patriotic. Belts were tightened, luxuries were 
eliminated, and in every Liberty Bond sale Rowan 
went over her quota. In October, 1918, Rowan 
citizens purchased more than $800,000 worth of 
bonds. This campaign was aided by the actor 
Charlie Chaplin, who appeared at the tabernacle 


on behalf of the sales campaign. 


American Red Cross 


Even before the United States entered the 
war in April, 1917, the American Red Cross was 
preparing for the worst. In 1916 a local chapter 
was formed in response to a national appeal for 
new members. Dr. Harold H. Newman was elected 
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its first president at its organizational meeting 
on July 30, 1916. After America's entry into the 
war Mrs. E. I. Devereux organized teams to make 
surgical dressings to be sent overseas. A motor 
corps was formed and a kitchen was set up at the 
depot to dispense food to troops passing through 
Salisbury. 


Spanish Flu Invasion 


The Red Cross's greatest service, however, 
was rendered during the Spanish influenza epidemic 
that hit Rowan County in October, 1918. The 
disease first victimized Europeans and then was 
spread into the United States. It was brought 
into North Carolina and South Carolina through the 
ports of Wilmington and Charleston. Flu was first 
reported in September at Camp Sevier at Greenville, 
South Carolina, where many Rowan recruits were 
then training. By the beginning of October sixty 
cases had been reported in Landis, one of the 
victims being the town's only pharmacist. This 
meant that prescriptions had to be taken to Salis- 
bury to be filled. Then the county seat was 
infected with the disease. Almost overnight 
influenza had reached epidemic proportions. 


The epidemic lasted through most of October 
and into November. Each week more cases were 
reported--400, then 700, and at its peak on October 
19, at least 1,000 Rowan citizens were reported 
to be flu victims. On October 20 it rained, and 
on October 25 there was a heavy frost; the disease 
subsided. By the middle of November the epidemic 
had run its course, but it had taken a heavy toll. 


Throughout the epidemic desperate measures 
to control it were taken. The county's first 
public health officer, Dr. A. J. Warren, closed 
all the schools, theaters, and churches, and banned 
meetings of all kinds. The Southern Railroad shops 
were especially hard hit, and Spencer passed an 
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ordinance which set a $50.00 fine for any violation 
of the closing or congregating order. Both the 
Kesler and Salisbury mills closed down. Kitchens 
were set up at the old courthouse (Community 
Building), at the schoolhouse on Ellis Street, and 
at the Salisbury Cotton Mill. The Red Cross 

motor corps carried meals prepared at those places 
to stricken families. Ex-mayor A. H. Boyden wired 
Sen. Lee S. Overman in Washington to use his 
influence in dispatching nurses to aid the Red 
Cross volunteers. Throughout the county whole 
families were stricken with flu. Neighbors tried 
- to help each other in performing necessary chores 
and in looking after livestock on the farms. 
People who experienced the ordeal of Spanish 

flu still recalled it vividly decades later. 


New Highways for the Automobile 


More important even than railroad construction 
to the economic progress of North Carolina during 
the early twentieth century was the improvement 
of highways. Introduction of the automobile and 
its subsequent popularity made it imperative to 
have better roads. 


By 1901 an automobile club was in operation 
in Salisbury, although it was more of a social 
organization than anything else. The club continued 
to grow as automobiles became more numerous, and 
club members began to see the need for undertaking 
such useful projects as placing signs on all the 
streets in the city; that project was authorized 
in 1908. 


Counties assumed some responsibility for 
improving roads long before the state acted in any 
official way. In 1915, however, the North Carolina 
State Highway Commission was created, as the state 
sought to cooperate with the counties in road 
building; and in 1916 the federal government for 
the first time gave financial aid to states for 
improvement of major interstate highways. 
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The first good roads began to appear in Rowan 
County from 1918 to 1921. They were of an 
experimental type with a macadam base, single width 
with no shoulders--yet average and adequate for 
that day. About fifty miles of this type of road 
were laid along the Bringle Ferry, Miller Ferry, 
the Mocksville, Mount Ulla, Lincolnton, Concord, 
and Faith roads. 


The Highway Act of 1921 launched the state 
into the good roads movement by allocating $50 
million for good roads connecting all county seats. 
Subsequent bond issues and a tax of one cent a 
gallon on gas provided more funds for completion 
of the Central Highway. This route, which later 
became Highway 70, was given legal status in 1911 
but was not completed until the 1920s. During 
this first great road-building drive from 1921 
until 1929 more than 100 miles of roads in Rowan 
were taken over by the state. By ‘the end of the 
period the principal highways through Rowan were 
Route 15 from Kannapolis to Salisbury, Route 10 
from the Yadkin River to Salisbury and west to 
Statesville, and Route 80 from the Stanly line 
to Davie County through Salisbury. 


On February 7, 1923, Route 10 across the 
state was greatly improved by the work done by 
the Hardaway Construction Company, the company 
which was awarded a contract for the job. 


In 1926 a free bridge across the Yadkin 
River was opened, replacing an old toll bridge 
nearby that had served the traveling public since 
1818. In 1927 the Albemarle to Salisbury road 
was hard-surfaced in record time--five miles per 
month!--by the Roberts Construction Company. 

The contract to build that highway was thought 
to have been the largest single contract let by 
the State Highway Commission up to that time. 
During the following year surveys were made on 
the old Lincolnton road between Salisbury and 
Mooresville. The state took over the road, 
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straightened it out, and paved it to the Iredell 
County line in 1930. In more modern times Gov. 
Kerr Scott led a successful effort to pave 
secondary roads in the state, beginning with the 
passage of a $200 million bond issue in 1948, 


With the authorization of an interstate highway 
system by Congress in the 1950s, Rowan secured 
Interstate 85, which crossed the county and 
closely paralleled old Highway 29. Construction 
began in 1966 and was completed through Rowan 

in 1969. 


Schools and Education 


Rowan County entered the field of public 
education in 1843 when the voters adopted the 
common school measure whereby the county 
received $40.00 from the state for each $20.00 
raised locally for school purposes. This was a 
small start toward getting schools erected and 
securing teachers, but when Alexander W. Brandon 
was named chairman of the Rowan school board things 
began to happen. The county was divided into 
twenty-two school districts, but by 1848 the 
number had increased to forty-five. In 1850 the 
number of males between the ages of five and 
twenty-one was 1,946, of whom 1,270 were being 
schooled. There were 1,778 females, of whom 
1,092 were enrolled in school. To teach these 
children there were two female and forty-three 
male teachers. The schools were open from one 
to six months. Salaries for teachers ranged from 
$15.00 to $25.00 a month. 


Brandon had launched the common schools in 
Rowan and established them on a sound basis when 
he was succeeded by A. D. Davis in 1855. One 
teacher per district was the ordinary allotment, 
but Salisbury's size entitled the town to more 
than one, so Salisbury had a faculty of three 
teachers. The average attendance for the common 
school in Salisbury was 138, while the average 
for schools in the rest of the districts was 
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about sixty. It is interesting to note that one 
of these one-room schoolhouses, the Setzer School 
of District 22 near China Grove, was removed from 
its original location to the Knox Junior High 
School and preserved as an example of an early 
schoolhouse. 


In October, 1856, an educational associa- 
tion for the state was organized in Salisbury. 
Unfortunately, the Civil War a decade later cur- 
tailed educational progress in Rowan County just 
asvit, did 1m the rest of the state. = Noyreporus 
were issued by the county school board for a few 
years after 1864, indicating the virtual absence 
of formal education. 


With the adoption of a state constitution 
in 1868 renewed emphasis was placed on public 
education. The constitution required taxes to be 
levied by the county commissioners in support of 
the schools for a minimum of four months. The 
school law that was ratified on February 7, 1872, 
provided for $2.00 per pupil for a four-months' 
term to be paid out of state funds provided the 
district desiring the school raised an equal 
amount to employ a teacher. 


In the fall of 1881 a four-room brick build- 
ing in the shape of the holy cross was designed 
by the Reverend Frank Murdock, a civic-minded 
Salisbury minister. Money for the building was 
raised through collection of a property tax 
voted by the citizens of Salisbury, and the 
building was erected at a cost of $1,500. This 
school was known simply as the Salisbury Graded 
School until other schools were built--the 
Henderson, Wiley, and A. T. Allen schools. At 
that point, the old Salisbury Graded School was 
designated as the Ellis Street School, and since 
the 1930s, as the Frank B. John School, in tribute 
to one of its outstanding principals. 


By 1904 the Salisbury Graded School 
(ultimately, the Frank B. John) had grown to be 
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a high school comprising eleven grades. During 
that year construction was begun on a second 
building as an addition to the first. Still 
later, in 1921, the building was remodeled and 
there have been subsequent modifications since. 
This was the second high school in the state; 
Wilmington had the first. 


Between the years 1881 and 1924 the county 
schools were not as progressive as those of 
Salisbury. In fact, John H. Cook of the North 
Carolina College for Women (now the University of 
North Carolina at Greensboro) reported that 
Rowan's were the worst schools in the state. 
According to Dr. Cook's report, the county had 
thirty-six schools, with most of the buildings 
two-room structures; only three buildings he 
deemed fit for use as schools. This educator 
recommended building eighteen new schools with 
each one to be a structure of not less than eight 
rooms. Locations for the schools were to be 
found at Enon, Oak Grove, Craven, Corinth Church, 
Miranda, Cleveland, Mount Vernon, Woodleaf, 
Landis, China Grove, Mount Ulla, Rockwell, Faith, 
Granite Quarry, Spencer, and East Spencer. Cook's 
plan called for a total of 163 rooms at a cost 
of $643,000 for buildings and $82,000 for equip- 
ment. His recommendations were approved by the 
county commissioners and approved by the people 
in 1924. Following this progressive step 
Rowan County gradually built one of the finest 
school systems in the state. 


Colleges Established in Salisbury 


LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE was the first such 
institution to be established in Salisbury It 
was incorporated in 1879 and its first session 
was held in 1880 in one room of the parsonage 
of the Bishop C. R. Harris, who was then a minister 
in Concord. The idea of establishing a college 
for the training of Negro youth was the result of 
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The first building on the Livingstone College campus was Huntington Hall. 
This had been the home of attorney James M. Gray, who called it Delta Grove; 
he sold the property to the Zion Wesley Institute in 1882. The home was 
erected in 1868 at a cost of $4,000. Livingstone has become a well-established 
institution with eighteen buildings and an enrollment of 875 in 1968. Photo- 
graph supplied by the author. 


a conference held by Negro ministers who wished 
to promote a type of education which would engender 
self-reliance in members of their race. 


Initial organization had been accomplished 
two years later and the school was moved to 
Salisbury, where it opened in October, 1882, with 
three teachers, three pupils, a matron, and a 
campus consisting of one building and forty acres 
of land. In 1885 Livingstone was chartered as 
a college; its name was a tribute to David 
Livingstone, the great Christian missionary and 
explorer. By 1973 the campus had grown to 316 
acres with eighteen large brick buildings; its 
support in recent years has come largely from 
the A.M AE 7aonr church: 


CATAWBA COLLEGE in Salisbury is the outgrowth 


of a movement in the 1850s for better education 
in the state. It was founded by the Reformed 
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Church on December 3, 1851, in Newton. A year 
later the college was formally chartered by the 
General Assembly and empowered to receive and 
hold property and to confer degrees. At first 
only men were admitted to Catawba College, but 
from 1880 on, women were also allowed to attend. 


The removal of the college to Salisbury 
after the academic year of 1922-1923 is an inter- 
esting story. In 1913 the Presbyterians of 
Salisbury, who in 1839 had erected a two-story 
brick building to house the Salisbury Academy, 
decided to reenter the field of education and 
accordingly reopened the old academy building 
and the old manse (which ultimately became the 
Rowan Museum). The new school was called the 
Maxwell Chambers School. This institution was 
succeeded by the Salisbury Normal and Industrial 
School, which acquired forty acres and a partially 
constructed building designed as a military 
institute on the west side of Salisbury. In 
1925 the trustees of Catawba accepted the offer 
of this property as a gift provided the school 
was moved from Newton to Salisbury; the school 
was accordingly moved in that year. 


In 1960 community leaders of Rowan working 
through the Salisbury Chamber of Commerce con- 
ducted an area manpower requirements survey. 
Results of this project provided the basis for 
requesting the State Board of Education to 
establish an industrial education center in Rowan 
County. A $500,000 bond issue was approved to 
purchase land and to finance the construction of 
the first physical facilities. The institute 
opened its doors on September 3, 1963, to the 
first group of full-time students enrolled in a 
school of vocational technical education. Under 
the provisions of the Community College-Technical 
Institute Act of 1963 the institute in March, 
1964, was designated as the ROWAN TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE. That development in recognition of 
its successful beginning and potential for 
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service enabled the institute to provide broader 
occupational education. 


During the 1971-1972 school year the various 
educational programs of Rowan Tech served more 
than 8,000 students. The institute offered twenty 
different curricula. Students may enroll in 
vocational, technical, and health occupations 
programs leading to the Associate in Applied 
Science degree or diploma. Occupational up- 
grading courses, basic educational courses for 
adults, and general interest courses are also 
available. Rowan Tech offers one especially 
unique program in fire and safety engineering 
technology. 


Doctors, Medicine, and Hospitals 


In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
medicine might more appropriately have been 
classified as an art than a science, although 
some notable physicians in Rowan attained status 
as true men of science. Dr. James Beckwith, for 
example, gained wide recognition in the 1820s for 
his skill in performing eye surgery. He performed 
successful cataract operations on patients both 
in Salisbury and in Raleigh, his native city. 

In 1848 Dr. M. A. Bently, who was a specialist in 
treating crossed eyes, was frequently in Salis- 
bury in the course of his travels throughout the 
state. 


First mention of abdominal surgery performed 
in Salisbury was in 1856 when Dr. Charles T. Powe 
removed a stone weighing more than a half ounce 
from the bladder of a 55-year-old man. Once free 
of the stone, the patient was restored to health. 
Dr. William Harris was so successful as a 
practitioner that he opened a medical school in 
Cabarrus County in the 1830s after practicing in 
Rowan for many years. Dr. Alexander Long, graduate 
of the University of Pennsylvania Medical School, 
went to Salisbury in 1815 as one of the first 
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trained physicians in the county. His long 
practice extended over a period of sixty years. 
Dr. Marcellus Whitehead, who went to Salisbury 

in 1840 from Virginia, excelled in treating 
diseases of all kinds. His son, Dr. John White- 
head, succeeded his father and was also an out- 
standing doctor. Another son, Richard Whitehead, 
became the first dean of the University of North 
Carolina Medical School. Dr. John Elliot, working 
with blood plasma at Rowan Memorial Hospital 
during the 1940s, perfected the process by which 
whole blood could be successfully stored for 
later transfusions. 


Rowan County has a pleasant and healthful 
climate, but it has had a normal incidence of 
fevers of various kinds, For years, Frohock's 
(later, Macay's) Millpond at the site of the 
present Veterans' Hospital caused great concern 
among the inhabitants of Salisbury. The miasma 
emanation from its waters was thought to be the 
cause of deadly fevers that victimized many 
inhabitants who lived nearby. Even when the pond 
was drained in 1874 the lowly mosquito was not 
Suspected to "be the culprit: 


An unsuccessful attempt to organize a medical 
society in the county was made in 1855 when the 
sixth annual meeting of the state society was held 
in Salisbury. Again in May, 1877, the doctors of 
the county met for the purpose of organizing a 
society. Officers were elected and committees 
were appointed. The aims of the society were: 
to investigate the origin and cause of diseases; 
to devise ways and means to prevent and cure 
diseases; to collect data relating to fever and 
disease, life and death. Furthermore, the society 
pledged to teach the people the importance of 
drainage, ventilation, and hygiene in improving 
health and in lengthening human life. 


In the same year 1877 a state law was passed 
requiring the state medical society to act as a 
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state board of health. With its newly organized 
county society it was a simple matter for Rowan 
County to ask the Rowan County Medical Society to 
accept the added responsibility of acting as the 
county's board of health. 





The Whitehead-Stokes Sanatorium on the northwest corner of Liberty and 
Fulton streets was the county’s first successful hospital. It was razed in 1936 
when the Rowan Memorial Hospital was erected. Photograph supplied by 
the author. 


Whitehead-Stokes Sanatorium 


Dr. John Whitehead went to Johns Hopkins 
University in Baltimore to find a skilled surgeon 
to help him run a sanatorium he had opened in a 
wooden building on the northeast corner of Liberty 
and Fulton streets in 1899. This institution 
came to be called the Whitehead-Stokes Sanatorium 
after Dr. Ernest Stokes of Baltimore associated 
himself with Dr. Whitehead in the venture. The 
sanatorium grew steadily, and in 1921 when stock 
was sold to raise funds for improvements, it was 
incorporated as the Salisbury Hospital. However, 
a bond issue proposed in 1926 for further 
improvements was defeated by the voters. The 
pioneer hospital was "an institution carried to 
a sublime height of distinction," recalled Dr. 
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Frank B. Marsh, who retired in 1973 after fifty 
years of medical practice. "It performed noble 
service, giving relief to all who came to its 
doors seeking surgical and medical aid." 


Even though a severe financial depression 
had settled over Rowan County in the 1930s, 
Burton Craige of Winston-Salem, a native of 
Salisbury and former general counselor for the 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, stated to Dr. 
Stokes that he would like to see a new hospital 
built and that he would be among the first to 
contribute. That got things moving. The Hender- 
son family donated the land. The Duke Foundation 
agreed to donate $60,000 to the fund provided 
$75,000 could be raised locally. A drive was 
launched and $125,000 was raised. The contract 
for a new hospital was let in 1935, and on August 
1, 1936, the Rowan Memorial Hospital was occupied 
for the first time. It’has been expanded several 
times since then. In 1952 a new wing was erected, 
giving the new hospital a total capacity of 225 
beds. In 1956 additional beds were added, along 
with separate dental and physical therapy depart- 
ments. Between 1967 and 1968 the entire hospital 
was modernized, with a new wing being added. In 
1973 the hospital had grown into a 350-bed 
facility for serving the people of Rowan County. 


Veterans' Hospital 


When it was disclosed that the federal govern- 
ment intended to erect a psychiatric hospital in 
North Carolina, almost every city in the state 
engaged in a tug-of-war to get the proposed 
facility, with Uncle Sam joining in to watch the 
contest. Salisbury was first picked in 1944 but 
the site was canceled in 1949. Salisbury ranted 
and North Carolina Congressman Robert Doughton 
raved! Doughton served Rowan County and at that 
time was chairman of the powerful Ways and Means 
Committee of the House. His voice carried weight. 
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Salisbury had already approved a bond issue for 
water and sewer systems in anticipation of 
securing the hospital. The Samuel C. Hart Post 
of the American Legion offered a site at Macay's 
Millpond, which was accepted. It had been used 
by the Salisbury Country Club until 1924. 


Finally, on July 19 it was officially 
announced that Salisbury would be the site for 
the hospital. A contract for the building was 
let in 1950, and in June of that year grading 
was begun. The building was built in three and 
a half years at a cost of $20 million. When 
it was dedicated on December 6, 1953, it had 
973 beds and 1,000 employees. 
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eterans’ Hospital is pictured in Sharpe’s Geography, p. 456. 


Fire and Police Departments 


Throughout the colonial and antebellum 
periods fire was’ a constant threat, and the 
citizens of towns and villages were always 
prepared for it, albeit inadequately. The 
earliest means of fighting fire was by a bucket 
brigade, and the act incorporating Salisbury 
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in 1771 required each dweller to have on hand 
a ladder and good buckets, the number required 
depending on the wealth of the resident. The 
buckets were to hold not less than two gallons 
of water. 


The first local fire company was formed 
in 1817. A sum of $415 was raised by the 
public to operate this first company, whose 
equipment consisted of a hand pump, leather 
buckets, and a leather hose. A town ordinance 
of 1827 also mentioned ladders in its provision 
' that "any person taking off the ladders of the 
town"' was to be fined $10.00. After the Market 
House on East Innes Street was erected, the 
fire company used that building as its head- 
quarters. Because Salisbury was fortunate 
enough to escape fires as disastrous as those 
which leveled Wilmington, Fayetteville, and 
Statesville, the fire company in later years 
became almost inactive. When fire occurred, 
volunteers had to man the equipment needed to 
fight the blaze. Fortunately, even the most 
serious fires never involved more than one or 
two buildings. 


A more successful effort was made in 
January, 1855, when the city officials appointed 
John M. Horah, Calvin S. Brown, and Burwell B. 
Roberts to act as a committee to organize a fire 
department which was authorized to use and control 
"the engines, ladders, fire-hooks and any other 
apparatus now owned" by the city. This action 
seems to indicate that although there was no 
organized fire department for some years prior 
to 1855 the city did maintain its equipment. 
The company operating the engine had to take it 
down to a creek near the present depot, refill it, 
and then®pull at uphill to the site of the fire, 
the round trip often taking an hour or more. 


Formal organization of Salisbury's modern 
fire department was accomplished in 1887 when 
Alexander Parker was elected by the city 
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commissioners as "Chief of the Fire Department." 
The city purchased 400 feet of hose, 48 leather 
buckets, a reel cart, and a new fire alarm. 
Engines had been procured in 1866 and in 1867. 
Horses were used to pull the engines and for the 
first time firemen were issued uniforms. In 
1892 the city began to pay firemen for their 
services. Under the direction of the regular 
fire department auxiliary volunteer companies 
were organized--the Pioneer Reel Company, the 
Independent Reel Company, and the Hook and Ladder 
Company. Horse-drawn equipment was abandoned in 
1921 when. W).Al*Brown was fireschiet Je:Ingrecent 
years the fire department has gained a national 
reputation for efficiency.’ iIn‘1972, ‘there were 
three stations in Salisbury and a total of 
forty-three full-time employees. The department 
alsovacts as a*clearing house forsrural fire 
departments scattered throughout the county. 


Before the Civil War all police work was 
done through citizen patrols rather than through 
an official’ police force. ‘Such patrols were 
made up of white males eighteen years and older. 
In their turn they would patrol the town as well 
as the county, with their chief purpose being to 
see that free and slave Negroes were not roaming 
through the countryside after dark. On one 
occasion a slave who ran from the patrol was 
caught and whipped. Later, members of the patrol 
were punished by the court for exceeding their 
authority because it was discovered that the 
Slave had a pass. Two city magistrates were 
members of that particular patrol and their 
punishment was greater because of their responsible 
position. 


One of the first acts of the town commissioners 
after the surrender of the South in 1865 was to 
declare in force all the laws effective as of May 
1, 1861. This, of course, meant that the patrol 
system under a chief of police was” still (in effect, 
However, the patrol system was superseded in 
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December, 1865, by an ordinance which required a 
full-time police force of not more than ten 
officers. Each policeman was expressly forbidden 
"to deal harshly with anyone in executing the 
duties of said office,'' and each was required to 
wear a revolver, baton, and the insignia of his 
office. In February, 1866, the force was reduced 
to three members, and by August of that year the 
system was abolished altogether. The town 
reverted to the old patrol system, only to go 
back once more in July, 1868, to the police 
system--although in 1883 there were only three 
policemen to patrol the streets. 


The first policemen were regarded with 
suspicion by the people even though the ordinance 
creating the force included a warning to the police 
against abusing their power. Rather, the police 
were enjoined to exercise their authority 
judiciously and thereby to gain the confidence of 
the people. The officers were, in.fact,.so 
restricted in their powers they hardly merited a 
title more impressive than "lamp watchers." Their 
main duties seem to have been to light the gas 
streetlamps, to see that they were kept lighted 
all through the night, and to extinguish them with 
the coming of day. Before 1900 a force of ‘three 
or four officers was maintained, while in 1972 the 
Salisbury Police Department was comprised of 
forty-three male police officers and seven 
women officers. 
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X. CHURCHES AND RELIGION 


Presbyterians 


The first religious group to enter Rowan 
County was the Presbyterian sect. Fourteen 
Presbyterian families were settled on the head- 
waters of Second Creek by the spring of 1749, and 
Thyatira Church was the earliest known religious 
edifice to be constructed west of the Yadkin 
River. John Lynn and Naomi Lynn purchased 310 
acres from George Cathey in 1752. Twelve of these 
acres'the Lynns on January 17,;-1753, sold to “a 
congregation belonging to ye Lower meetinghouse, 
between the Atking [Yadkin] River and ye Catabo 
[Catawba] Do., adhering to a minister licensed 
from a Presbytery belonging to the old Synot 
[Synod] of Philadelphia.'' On the next day the 
congregation bought another twelve acres from the 
same couple. By 1755 the church was known as 
"Cathey's Meeting House," but after the Reverend 
Samuel E. McCorkle came as minister to the church 
in 1777 the name was changed to Thyatira, 
presumably in honor of the town in Asia Minor in 
which Paul converted the first Gentile to 
Christianity (Acts 16:14). At Thyatira in Rowan 
County the Reverend McCorkle established what has 
been called the first normal school in the state. 
His school he called Zion-Parnassus, the name a 
happy combination of Hebraic theology with the 
muse of learning. The fourth church building, 
still being used in the 1970s, was erected in 
1860. 


Third Creek and Back Creek churches grew from 
Thyatira. Samuel Young, for whom Young's Mountain 


was named, is generally considered the founder of 
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The Thyatira Presbyterian 
Church at Mill Bridge is the 
oldest congregation in Rowan 
County. The building now in 
use was the fourth to be built; 
it was erected in 1860. 





Third Creek Presbyterian Church. He settled in 
the area of present-day Cleveland in 1751. The 
Reverend John Thompson was preaching in that area 
at the time, and "Thompson's Stand" was a term 
frequently used by itinerant preachers. The 
earliest headstone in the Third Creek cemetery is 
dated 1776, which suggests that a church was there 
at that time. Property for the church grounds 
was deeded to the congregation in 1792, which 
indicates that a church organization was in oper- 
ation by that date. The present church building 
was erected in 1835. 


Back Creek Presbyterian Church came into 
existence as a direct result of a schism at 
Thyatira between the "New Side" and the "Old 
Side" in 1800. The ''New Side" form of worship 
incorporated the exorcisms and fervent preaching 
characteristic of camp meetings; Dr. McCorkle did 
not approve of this emotional type of worship, so 
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about half of his congregation pulled out and 
moved southeast exactly five miles and 
established their own church on Back Creek in 
1805. The building now used was erected in 
1855. 

In 1820 the Reverend Jonathan Otis Free- 
man came to Salisbury, not as a clergyman but 
as a teacher. However, since there was no Pres- 
byterian church in the town at that time, Free- 
man collected a congregation of thirteen citizens 
and organized the first Presbyterian church in 
Salisbury in 1821. In 1825 a church building was 
erected on land donated for that purpose by Mrs. 
Rebecca Troy, a half sister of Maxwell Chambers. 
A second church building replaced the older one 
in 1892 and in 1969 a third structure was erected 
on the adjacent block. 


Episcopalians 


Although St. Luke's Parish, which conformed 
with the boundaries of Rowan County, was established 
in 1753, the Anglican Church, as it was known in 
the colonial period, never obtained a foothold in 
the county. Ministers from other areas came to 
Rowan, preached, baptized, and confirmed many of the 
inhabitants, but no regular church was established. 
Dissenters--members of other denominations outside 
the Established Church--were the chief deterrents. 
After the Revolutionary War the Anglican Church 
completely collapsed, largely because of the stigma 
attached to its being the Established Church of 
England. 


At the seventh annual convention of the 
Episcopal diocese held at the Salisbury court- 
house in 1823 the Reverend John Stark Ravens- 
croft was elected bishop of North Carolina. 
One month later the new bishop returned to 
Salisbury and urged the few members of the 
faith to organize an Episcopal church. This 
action was taken, and on May 7, 1824, St. 
Luke's Parish was admitted into union with 
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the convention. A building was erected in 
1828 and enlarged to its cuneiform style in 


1909. 


Christ Episcopal Church at present-day 
Cleveland was founded in 1794 when a group of 
Marylanders settled the area under the leadership 
of the Barber family and the Reverend Hatch Dent. 
The minister did not remain in Rowan County, and 
it was not until 1826 that the church was admitted 


into union with the convention. 


A building erected 


in 1826 was consecrated by Bishop Ravenscroft in 
1827. For many years Christ Church and St. Luke's 
shared ministers, but in the 1850s each went its 
own way. For a long time Christ Church was larger 
than St. Luke's. 





Lutherans 


John Stirewalt, one of 
the Piedmont’s prosperous 
antebellum builders, erected 
his home on Beattie’s Ford 
Road in 1811. He installed 
a clock between the two 
second-story windows; his 
name and date of the house 
are also inscribed there. 
The works of the clock are 
no longer extant. Photo- 
graph supplied by the 
author. 


Organ Church in Rowan County, St. John's 
Church in Cabarrus County, and St. John's Church 
in Salisbury were the three mother churches of 


Lutheranism in North Carolina. 


Of these Organ 


Church is the oldest, having been established 
when the first Germans settled in Rowan County 
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in the early 1760s. At first Lutherans of Zion 
Church (Organ) worshiped in a pine building, but 

in 1795 a substantial stone building was completed. 
For this new church John Stirewalt built what is 
reputed to be the first handmade organ in the 
state, and from that time on, 1795, Zion Lutheran 
Church has been called Organ Church. 


St. John's Church in Salisbury can be dated 
to 1768 when John Lewis Beard donated property 
on North Lee Street for a church building and 
cemetery. The Lutherans were organized before 
this date, but there was no church building in 
which to worship. Beard, who died in 1800, 
willed funds to the church for its support. The 
building that Beard made possible was used by 
other denominations, particularly the Episcopalians. 
During the Revolutionary War period the church 
experienced inevitable disintegration. In 1822 
an effort was made to reorganize St. John's, but 
little was really done until 1826 when the Reverend 
John Reck of Maryland came to St. John's as its 
first regular minister after the Civil War. 

After 1826 the church flourished and has 
subsequently become one of the largest in Salis- 
bury. The church building in use in the 1970s 
was erected in 1926 after four other churches had 
been used for worship. 


Union Lutheran Church, originally known as 
Pine Church, is located on the Bringle Ferry 
road eight miles southeast of Salisbury. The 
congregation probably was organized by the Reverend 
J. G. Arens in 1784, but it was a church before 
that time. The earliest mention of Pine Church is 
found in the court minutes of 1771, and a land 
grant was made to the congregation in 1778. The 
building erected in 1879 is still being used in 
phe. 1970s. 


The Reformed congregation started a new 
church in the summer of 1795. For some reason, 
however, this church, Grace (or Lower Stone) was 
not dedicated until 1811. 
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Two important early Rowan County churches were Organ and Lower Stone, 
depicted from woodcuts. Organ (above) was built by a Lutheran congregation in 
the Rockwell community in 1791; Lower Stone, or Grace, pictured below, was 


begun by a German Reformed group on the Beattie’s Ford Road in 1795 and 
completed in 1811. 


——iOOore 
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Methodists 


Compared with Presbyterians, Anglicans, and 
Lutherans, the Methodists were latecomers. The 
Salisbury circuit was formed by 1784 with the 
Reverend Jesse Lee as pastor; however, there was 
very little church activity except for preaching 
conducted in private homes, barns, schoolhouses, 
and under brush arbors. It was not until the next 
century that a building was erected in Salisbury. 
The first Methodist church in Salisbury was 
organized in November, 1831, with thirteen mem- 
bers on roll. Lots were purchased from Dr. Isaac 
Burns in that year and the first building, a log 
structure, was dedicated in October, 1832. This 
building was replaced by a larger one in 1858. 

In 1916 that edifice was razed, and while the 

new building was under construction the Methodists 
erected a tabernacle on the empty Presbyterian lot 
at the corner of Fisher and Jackson streets for 
the use of all denominations. The third build- 
ing was replaced by a more modern structure in 
1961. 


Baptists 


The earliest Baptist church in the Rowan 
County area was in the 'Jersey Settlement"; this 
was located in what is now the Davidson County 
Side of the Yadkin River, but in 1754 when the 
Reverend John Gano visited the Baptists there 
it was a part of Rowan County. As off-shoots 
of the Jersey Baptist Church, other congregations 
were formed in these communities: Flat Creek, 
Situated on the edge of Rowan near the Stanly 
line on the Yadkin River and active before 1840; 
Corinth, situated at Morgan's muster ground and 
organized in 1808; Mount Zion, 1867; Gold Hill, 
1871; and Trading Ford, 1756. Early efforts to 
establish a church in Salisbury were to no avail 
although Baptists were there as early as 1848. 
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In 1879 a lot was purchased for a building site; 
the lot was in front of the old English Cemetery 
where a school had stood for many generations. 
The building erected in 1879 was replaced by a 
larger one in 1892 at a cost of $20,000. That 
building served the Baptist congregation until 

a new church building was erected in 1954. 


Other Denominations 
In addition to the predominant sects 
discussed, the Jewish and Catholic religions as 


well as some of the smaller denominations have 
established congregations in modern Rowan. 
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X Iss S30HE, PRESS 


Printing, 1740-1842 


Salisbury's claim to importance as a 
cultural center in the éighteenth century was 
Supported by its flourishing printing industry. 
Printing had been introduced into the state in 
1740 by James Davis of New Bern, and other 
coastal towns had established presses ten to 
twenty years later; but Salisbury was the only 
town in the Piedmont to have a printing press 
as earlyass1794, 


In that year Benjamin Shoe of Shenandoah 
County, Virginia, sold to Michael Brown all his 
"printing types, tools, implements and printing 
press.'' Whether or not Brown set up a shop 
immediately is not known, but three years later 
in 1797 Four Discourses . . . on Deism and 
Revelation by the Reverend Samuel E. McCorkle 
issued from the printing office of Francis 
Coupee in Salisbury. In that same year came the 
publication of several German tracts and hymnals 
printed by John M. Slump and Francis Coupee at 
the German-English Printing Office located in 
Salisbury. Apparently both Slump and Coupee were 
connected in some way with Michael Brown, who was 
not a printer himself but who owned the shop. 
This conclusion can be further substantiated by 
the fact that in 1798 another work by McCorkle 
appeared imprinted with the names of Coupee and 
Slump at "Michael Brown's German-English Printing 
Uriices! 
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By 1800 the name of Michael Brown was dropped 
from the flyleaves of books published in Salis- 
bury and only Francis Coupee's name appeared 
thereafter. During the next several years Coupee 
issued the first newspaper in western North 
Carolina; its auspicious title was the North 
Carolina Mercury and Salisbury Advertiser. The 
paper began in 1798 and continued until 1802, but 
only a few scattered copies are extant. Coupee 
also published an annual almanac for the years 
1799 to 1802. In these two ventures Slump was 
not connected with Coupee. In the latter part of 
1799 Slump removed to Lincolnton where in 1802 
the French botanist Francois Michaux reported 
that Slump was publishing a newspaper in that 
community. 


Coupee carried on his office alone until 
1811 when Jacob Krider became associated with the 
firm. Together Krider and Coupee published many 
religious books and tracts written by such 
divines as the Reverend Messrs. McCorkle, James 
Rae, Johnson Miller, and William C. Davis. 


War and death dissolved the Coupee-Krider 
partnership: Coupee died in 1814 and Jacob 
Krider joined Col. Jesse Pearson's regiment as 
a captain during the War of 1812. For a time 
there was no press in Salisbury; the Moravians 
noted in 1814 that it would be necessary to have 
their Festal Odes printed by ''Mr. Gales in 
Raleigh,'' rather than in Salisbury as heretofore. 


After the war Krider returned to Salisbury 
where he operated a successful tavern on North 
Main Street in partnership with Thomas Holmes, as 
well as a general store with a partner named Wood. 
By 1819, however, Krider was back in the printing 
business. In that year he published James Conway's 
North Carolina Calculator, which proved to be 
one of the best sellers of its time. A copy of 
this book is on display in the Rowan County 
Museum in Salisbury. 
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The WESTERN CAROLINIAN 


In 1820 Jacob Krider associated himself with 
Lemuel Bingham in publishing the Western Carolinian, 
the first successful weekly published in western 
North Carolina. The paper continued to be 
published under various editors until 1842, but 
Krider removed himself from the venture when he 
and David Wood relocated their mercantile store 
in July, 1820, to the vicinity of the community 
later known as Woodleaf. There Krider in 1822 
erected his home, Mount Vernon, in which he lived 
until his death in 1875 and which still stands. 


John Joseph Bruner (1817- 
1890) had a remarkable career 
as editor of the Watchman. 
His service was interrupted 
but spanned a 50-year period. 
At his death, “the Watchman 
was the oldest newspaper, 
and Mr. Bruner the oldest 
editor in North Carolina,” 
according to the Reverend 
Jethro Rumple, Rowan County 
historian. 





The CAROLINA WATCHMAN 


In 1832 Hamilton C. Jones established the 
Carolina Watchman to combat the nullification 
views of the Western Carolinian, then owned by 
Burton Craige, an ardent secessionist. In 1844 
John Joseph Bruner purchased the Watchman and 
published it until his death in 1890, at which 
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time the Watchman was the oldest paper in the 
state and Bruner the oldest editor. In Bruner's 
hands the paper embraced Whig principles until 

the Civil War. During the war Bruner supported 
the Confederacy; afterward, he supported the 
Conservatives and later, the Democrats. His 
newspaper became a force for good in the community 
by offering practical solutions to problems 
plaguing the city and county. His suggestions 
were often followed. 


The SALISBURY POST 


The Salisbury Post was established in 1905 
by John Julian but later came under the owner- 
ship of James F. Hurley, sr. it had attained a 
circulation of 23,000 by 1973 and was still owned 
by the Hurley family. 
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XII. LITERARY ROWAN 


Rowan. County from the early stages of its 
existence had dramatic societies, debating clubs, 
active literary groups, and good local newspapers. 
Salisbury, as the county seat, was a cultural 
center as well as a trading center and judicial 
mecca for all of the western part of the state. 
From the very beginning good taste and refine- 
ment were important to those who settled in 
the small but Significant town. It is not sur- 
prising that the county has produced notable 
writers who expressed themselves in various 
genres--history, journalism, "polite" literature, 
and political treatises. Among those who have 
been nationally recognized for their work were 
Hinton Rowan Helper, Christian Reid, and Arch- 
ibald Henderson. Others not so well known 
nationally but equally important on the local 
scene were Hamilton C. Jones and John J. Bruner 
in journalism; the Reverend Jethro Rumple, Hope 
Summerell Chamberlain, and Dr. Carl Hammer in 
history. 


Perhaps the writer who made the greatest 
impact was Hinton Rowan Helper whose Impending 
Crisis: How to Meet It was published in 1857 and 
caused a furor during the critical period of the 
late 1850s. The book was antislavery in 
sentiment, but it was an economic polemic rather 
than a moral one. In the book Helper asserted 
that slavery was ruining the South's economy, the 
small farmer was being penalized by the systen, 
and to continue the institution would make the 
South poorer and poorer. He supported his case 
with numerous statistics. Actually Helper had no 
love for the Negro, and he wrote the book for 
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the benefit of the small farmers of the South 
albeit most of them were unable to read it. His 
thesis was that the best way to help the small 
farmer of the South was to abolish the system of 
Slavery. 


Reaction to this incendiary document lent 
more fuel to the flame of discord between the two 
sections of the nation. Republican leaders 
seized upon it as a campaign document and issued 
a compendium of the book, of which more than 
200,000 copies were sold. Though Helper wrote 
other books, none was so controversial or 
received such widespread circulation as his 
Impending Crisis. After publication of 
Impending Crisis its writer never returned to 
Rowan County where he had been born and where he 
had spent his early life. 


The most outstanding novelist in North 
Carolina in the period after the Civil War was 
Christian Reid of Salisbury. Born Frances 
Clive cliicwrisnicrethedaugiter or Col) Charles: F. 
Fisher who was killed at the First Battle of 
Manassas, the young girl turned to writing to help 
support her family but chose to use a pseudonym 
to conceal her sex and to Signify her ethical 
intention. The first of her forty-five books 
appeared in 1870 and others followed with annual 
regularity. 


The best of the lot was In the Land of the 
Sky, a travel novel which has as its setting the 
mountains of North Carolina. The plot is woven 
around a theme of romance with a young southern 
girl as the heroine. In the title of her book 
the novelist created a nickname which has fre- 
quently been used since in reference to the 
western part of the state. Novels of the South 
were Christian Reid's genre; unfortunately, her 
later works introduced a Roman Catholic bias 
which caused her popularity to decline. 








Christian Reid was a pseudonym for Mrs. James N. Tiernan, née Frances 
Christine Fisher, of Salisbury. Of all her many popular novels, odes, and 
poems, the most famous work was a travel novel set in the North Carolina 
mountains, The Land of the Sky, written in 1876. Picture is taken from 
Archibald Henderson, North Carolina, the Old State and the New (Chicago: 
Lewis Publishing Co., 1941), II, 734. 
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In the opinion of some people the greatest 
mind that North Carolina has produced was that 
of Archibald Henderson (1877-1963). He has been 
variously described as a man of genius, a man of 
the Renaissance, a giant of versatility set down 
in a twentieth century of ever-narrowing 
specialization. He was at once a mathematician, 
historian, literary critic, and the biographer of 
George Bernard Shaw. Henderson could converse as 
a professional equal with both the noted physicist 
Albert Einstein and the man of letters George 
Bernard Shaw. 


Henderson was educated by his family and at 
private schools in Salisbury before earning his 
doctorate at the University of North Carolina. 
He earned a second Ph.D. at the University of 
Chicago, and it was there that he encountered a 
work by a little known playwright named George 
Bernard Shaw. So impressed was Henderson that 
he carried on an extensive correspondence with 
the playwright and was authorized by Shaw to 
become his official biosrapher. In later life 
Shaw wrote that Henderson ''did me a signal 
service."' Henderson did, indeed, collect and 
coordinate Shaw's work and enhanced his literary 
reputation both in this country and abroad. 


In addition to the biography of Shaw and 
critical essays on Shaw's work, Henderson, a 
mathematics teacher at the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, published many mono- 
grams on mathematics. He was noted for his 
ability to make Einstein's theory of relativity 
intelligible to his students. The versatile 
Rowan native also made a contribution to history 
by writing a multivolume work on North Carolina; 
but perhaps his best historical publication was 
The Conquest of the Old Southwest, a small book 
which describes the settlement of western North 
Carolina and eastern Tennessee and Kentucky. 


Hope Summerell Chamberlain, granddaughter 
of Dr. Elisha Mitchell for whom Mt. Mitchell was 
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Reproduced above is Hope Summerell Chamberlain’s sketch of her father’s 
home. Located on the southwest corner of Fulton and Banks streets and built 
in 1819 by the Reverend Stephen Frontis, the house was purchased by Dr. 
J.J. Summerell in 1845. It was razed in 1912. Photograph supplied by the author. 


named, wrote a book describing Salisbury and 
Rowan County. Described at the time by some 
people as "sensational" and '"'scandalous,'' This 
Was Home has come to be regarded as an accurate 
and delightful account of life in Rowan during 
the 1880s and 1890s. Partly autobiographical, 
the book deals with the way of life in a 
southern town in the late nineteenth century. 

The manuscript of an unpublished work (housed 

in the Division of Archives and History) describes 
the architectural style of Salisbury's buildings, 
gives details about gardens, and discusses the 
preparation of food; in addition, it recounts 

the history of some of the town's older homes. 
Mrs. Chamberlain wrote a book on Raleigh similar 
in content to the one on Salisbury. 


In 1880 the Reverend Jethro Rumple published a 
history of Rowan County which has been reissued again 
and is still regarded as a standard work. Rumple also 
wrote a valuable history of the Presbyterian church 
in North Carolina. 


Other historical publications include James 
Brawley's The Rowan Story, 1753-1953 (1953), and Carl 
Hammer's Rhinelanders on the Yadkin (1943), an account 
of the Pennsylvania German settlements in Rowan and 
Cabarrus counties. 
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XIII. TOWNS AND COMMUNITIES: 
THEIR ORIGINS AND DEVELOPMENT 


Bear Poplar 


The fact that Capt. Thomas Cowan killed a 
bear in a poplar tree back in the 1770s gave 
Bear Poplar its name. The official title was 
not registered until a post office by that name 
was established there in 1878. The community 
was first known as Rocky Mount. 





= Be gg ee ati Eo 

Capt. Thomas Cowan erected this home for his bride, Mary Barkley, ca. 
1800 on land he had acquired in 1774. The Quaker-style house has two stories 
with the same floor plan for both, one large room and two smaller ones. 
Cowan’s descendants still own the property. Photograph supplied by the 


author. 
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China Grove 


China Grove, one of the oldest Rowan 
County towns, had a post office established 
there in 1823 with Noah Partee, a large land- 
owner, as the first postmaster. It was so named 
because many chinaberry trees grew there. The 
name was changed to Lutherville in 1846 but in 
1849 was changed back to China Grove. Actually 
the town was not laid out until 1873 when I. 
Frank Patterson began selling lots along streets 
he had laid out himself. China Grove was 
incorporatedving LSso.qihemtirsteRuralerres 
Delivery Mail in North Carolina--and the second 
in the nation--was made from the China Grove 
post office on October 23, 1896. 


Cleveland 


Cleveland was originally Cowansville, with 
references to that community occurring as early 
as 1831. Later, it was called Rowan Mills, so 
named after a roller mill was established there 
in the 1850s. When the Western North Carolina 
Railway was built, Rowan Mills became Third 
Creek Station, a name used until 1887 when Third 
Creek Station became Cleveland in honor of Grover 
Cleveland, president of the United States (1885- 
1889 and 1893-1897). 


East Spencer 


Southern City was the name of a real estate 
development initiated by John S. Henderson, who 
lived nearby. The development grew into a 
community and was incorporated in 1901 as East 
Spencer. The town is located on the old planta- 
tion of Maxwell Chambers known as Spring Hill. 

A post office was established there in 1913. 


Enochville 


A town in southwestern Rowan was incorporated 
in 1877 as Enochville, and a post office was 
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established there in 1887. The town, named 
after St. Enoch's Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
has long been inactive in municipal affairs. 


Faith 


During the 1880s the postal department could 
not make up its mind where to locate a post 
office--at Faith or at Rock. In 1883 the name 
settled on was Rock, but in 1892 the name was 
changed to Faith. In 1894 Faith reverted to Rock, 
but the next month the department finally settled 
on Faith again. Since that time Rock has been 
forgotten. The town was incorporated in 1903 and 
named for a granite quarry opened there by J. T. 
Wyatt, who lacked experience in quarrying but 
went ahead with his work "on faith." 


Franklin 


The community of Franklin grew up around the 
Franklin Presbyterian Church, which was named in 
tribute to its pastor, the Reverend William 
Franklin. The church was organized prior to 1829, 
and land for the building was purchased on April 
28, 1828. In 1857 John Beard erected within 100 
yards of the church a steam mill to grind wheat 
and corn. At first the community was called 
Franklinville, but in 1884 when a post office 
was established there the name was changed to 
Zeb--presumably for Zebulon B. Vance. After the 
post office was canceled the name reverted to 
Franklin. 


Gold Hill 


This community in the middle of a mining 
area had its origin in 1842 when the first mine 
was opened there. In a short time the pop- 
ulation of the mining camp rose to 2,000 and 
threatened to surpass the population of Salis- 
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bury. In March, 1843, the first town meeting 
was called, and at the meeting the first 

mayor, Col. George Barnhardt, suggested that 
the name of the company which operated the 
first mine also be used for the mining 

town as well. Accordingly, the name Gold Hill 
was adopted for the community. Gold Hill was 
incorporated in 1859, reincorporated in 1874, 
but was long inactive in community affairs 
after the initial excitement subsided. Mining 
operations were carried on there from 1842 until 
the early 1900s and again in the 1950s. A post 
office was established at Gold Hill in 1844. 
Both gold- and copper-bearing lodes were found 
in an area of 3.5 square miles around Gold Hill. 
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A photograph dated by Mr. James Brawley ca. 1910 shows the office, hoist, 
and gold mill of the Gold Hill Copper Company. 


Granite Quarry 


Woodside, a community with a post office by 
1891, was incorporated in 1901, but the name 
was in 1905 changed to Granite Quarry in rec- 
Ognition of the local granite quarries. The 
Granite Quarry Planning Board in 1973 made plans 
to identify early sites which merit preservation. 
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A postcard sold by Buerbaum’s Bookstore ca. 1810 pictured the “Granite 
Quarry, operated by the T. A. Gillespie Co., building the $30,000,000 dam 
and canal at Whitney, N.C.” 


Landis 


When the first mill was built at Landis in 
late 1900, the residents cast about for a name, 
abandoning each suggestion when it was learned 
that another town already existed by that name. 
Finally, it was agreed that the new town would 
be named Landis in honor of Judge Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis, the federal judge who rapped 
Standard Oil Company and who later became czar 
of the baseball world. Landis was incorporated 
in 1901, and the Landis post office was opened 
in 1902 with Joel Carriker as the first post- 
master. 


Mill Bridge 


This community derived its name from the 
bridge across Kerr's Creek and the old Kerr 
Mill near the community. Dr. Samuel Kerr built 
in 1822 on a hill overlooking the village an 
imposing frame house which he called Oakland 
and which was still standing in 1973. The town 
was officially registered as Mill Bridge in 1874 
when a post office by that name was established 
there. 
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Oakland, the home of Dr. Samuel Kerr, was built on Sloan Road near 
Mill Bridge in 1822. According to local tradition, some of the material 
used in building Dr. Kerr’s house came from the remains of old Thyatira 
Church when it was replaced. 
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A curious structure once located in Rockwell but razed ca. 1964 was the 
one pictured above from Sharpe’s Geography, p. 455, the ““Octagon House.” 
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Mount Ulla 


Mount Ulla is said to have been named for 
"a place in Ireland,"' probably the village of 
Oola. The Wood Grove post office was established 
there in 1830 and named for the plantation home 
of Capt. Thomas Cowan. In 1842 it was listed as 
Rowan, but two months later it was again registered 
under its old name of Mount Ulla, the name it has 
retained. 


Rockwell 


In the days when travel was difficult and 
highway stops infrequent, the location of a 
rock well meant cool, refreshing water and 
weicome respite for the traveler. As early as 
1839 a post office was located at such a site 
in Rowan and called Rockville. Before that, 
however, the site was referred to as Millville, 
but for what reason history does not say. In 
1866 the post office at Rockville was discontinued, 
but it was reestablished in 1872 as Rockwell. The 
town was incorporated in 1911. 


Spencer 


Spencer was born on March 3, 1896, when a 
large body of laborers marched into a field 
three miles north of Salisbury to start clearing 
and grading operations. On that day the Southern 
Railway began construction of one of its largest 
railway shops in the South. Soon the woods and 
fields were transformed into a huge industrial 
plant that was to inject more than a million 
dollars per year into the county's economy. It 
was incorporated in 1901 and named for Samuel 
Spencer, president of the Southern Railway at 
that time. In 1961 the Spencer shops closed down, 
but the town continued to flourish. 
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Woodleaf 


Woodleaf was established in 1855 as a post 
office and named, presumably, for the first 
postmaster, Daniel Wood. Although Woodleaf was 
incorporated’ in 1909, it has for some)time been 
inactive as a municipality. One of its principal 
features is a nearby gravel pit, which is still 
worked. 
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The Southern Railway’s repair yard and transfer station at Spencer are 
pictured in Sharpe’s Geography, p. 441. 
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XIV. THE DEPRESSION AND WORLD WAR II 


The Great Depression that struck in 1929 


brought hardships to citizens of Rowan County 


as it did to citizens of other communities all 
across the nation. In 1933 at the height of the 
economic collapse Salisbury was designated as 
one of six cities in the state where a transient 
bureau was set up. These "'Hobo Hotels" 
functioned as a unit of the Emergency Relief 
Administration. V. B. Sharpe was director of 
the one in Salisbury, and Dr. J. R. Lowery was 
placed in charge of the sick transients, with 
Drs. B. L. Fields and«K. H. Moorefield as 
assistants; W. M. Linker, Sr., was the super- 
intendent, 


The main building housing white male 
transients was located on Fisher Street near 
Main Street with offices on the first floor, 
the kitchen on the second, and 350 beds on the 
third. In addition, there was a women's bureau 
nearby and one for Negroes at Monkey Bottom in 
the second block of North Lee Street. 


The bureau operated a 130-acre farm leased 
by the federal government. On that farm food 
was produced to feed the transients. What was 
not immediately consumed was canned in the bureau 
building in Salisbury and fed to hoboes during 
the winter. Transients were given food, 
clothing, and a place to sleep--even money, if 
they wanted to move on. However, the jobless were 
encouraged to work on the farm or in the cannery 
until they could find employment. 
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Because it was a railroad center Salisbury 
was crowded throughout the Depression with 
unemployed men, who were continually coming in 
and moving on. The Reverend Marshall Woodson, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in Salis- 
bury, recalled that ''the demands were quite 
heavy.'' He remembered that it was not "unusual 
to have someone at our front door, side door and 
back door at the same time. Many of these were 
transients who had swung off the freight trains." 


All over the county this experience was 
duplicated. Individuals helped as much as they 
could, and churches were especially generous. 
When asked how people in Salisbury survived the 
Great Depression, one of the local businessmen 
replied,: "Well, it was justyasmatter of: onevhals 
of town keeping up the other half." 


In 1936 a Civilian Conservation Corps located 
its camp on the site of the old Salisbury golf 
course; later, this was the site of the Veterans 
Administration Hospital. The purpose of the 
Conservation Corps during the Depression was 
two-fold--to provide useful employment for young 
men and to preserve the environment through the 
efforts of these youths. As could be expected, 
economic conditions gradually improved as World 
War II approached. 


The first registration for military service 
was held on October 16, 1940, and after the 
declaration of war in December, 1941, many of the 
county's young men were drafted into service or 
volunteered for duty. In fact, older men and 
young men rejected for regular service had in 
March, 1941, been formed into a North Carolina 
State Guard unit under the command of Charles 
L. Shaver, captain. The National Guard members 
from Rowan were mobilized into the regular army. 
Altogether, Rowan County lost 206 men in World 
War II, while the state as a whole lost approxi- 
mately 8,000 men. 
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XV. MODERN ROWAN 


Rowan County enjoys an economy with a good 
balance of manufacturing and agriculture. In 


contrast to an earlier time when the railroad 


shops at Spencer and the textile industry 
Supported the economy, Rowan in modern days has 
moved into diversified fields. In 1973 the 

county had 140 manufacturing plants employing more 
than 15,000 workers. Principal products were 
textiles, processed foods, air-conditioning equip- 
ment, aluminum foil, wire cloth, corrugated boxes, 
polyester fibers, automotive air brakes, machinery, 
structural steel, chemicals, and furniture. In 
addition, the mobile home industry and the furni- 
ture industry have moved into the county. There 
were three large mobile home plants there in 1973 
and fifteen furniture plants. The plant which 
Fiber Industries built near Cleveland in 1965 
rapidly became one of the largest in its system, 
employing more than 750 workers. 


In 1973 more than 246,000 acres were under 
cultivation with 11,882 persons living on farms 
of five or more acres. Modern farming has become 
highly mechanized, and crop diversification and 
advantageous land use give evidence that scientific 
skills are being applied. For some time the North 
Carolina Department of Agriculture has maintained 
a major experimental farm in the county. Dairying 
has been the principal activity, supported, of 
course, by small-grain and cover crops. 


Recreation has always played an important 
role in the life of Rowan County. High Rock Lake 
is a popular site for fishing and boating, and 
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another lake covering an area of nine acres is 

part of a park of 377 acres located off the Bringle 
Ferry Road ten miles from Salisbury. The entire 
park was made available to the county through the 
generous bequest of Dan Nicholas in 1968. 


No less important than economic resources 
have been the cultural resources of the county. 
The Piedmont Players, an amateur group with a 
professional director, have produced popular 
plays during the theater season. Salisbury has 
for some time also supported a symphony orchestra, 
a choral society, and an art guild. The Rowan 
Museum, Incorporated, established in 1954, has 
acquired two properties open to the public, one 
in the city of Salisbury and the other in the 
county. An early nineteenth century Salisbury 
home was made into a house museum and furnished 
in the style consistent with its architecture and 
date. The Old Stone House in the county has been 
treated in a similar manner and furnished in a 
style consistent with its 1760 period. 


The Historic Salisbury Foundation was 
organized on April 12, 1972, for the purpose of 
preserving the quality of the city by saving 
endangered historic properties and by providing 
a historic district in the old west square of the 
town. The foundation initially purchased one of 
the city's oldest and loveliest homes. Plans 
were made for placing historical markers through- 
out the city, and gas lights similar to the ones 
used in Salisbury in 1859 were installed within 
the, historicidistrict. 


Four leaders of the Historic 
Salisbury Foundation are pictured 
here at the organizational meeting 
on April 12, 1972. Left to right 
are Messrs. Robert Kello, Ed 
Clement, James S. Brawley, and 
David Setzer. The picture was 
made by James Barringer for the 
Salisbury Evening Post. 








Private restoration transformed 
the building shown at the left into 
the attractive office building pic- 
tured below. Once the home of 
Horace H. Beard, the original 
edifice was erected in 1839. 








Moreover, activity on the part of the county 
has kept pace with the interest in history mani- 
fested by the city. In 1973 the county established 
a historic commission under an act of the General 
Assembly passed the year before. Rowan was the 
first county in the state to take advantage of 
this measure. Soon thereafter, an old mill near 
the community of Mill Bridge was donated to the 
commission. 


Obviously, Rowan citizens want to preserve 
and use, wherever possible, whatever is of 
historical significance in the county. At the 
same time, they recognize the importance of 
making intelligent, adequate plans to ensure the 
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future prosperity and happiness of people in 


their area of the Piedmont. 


Some of the completed 


or projected actions in Rowan County were de- 
scribed by the State (January, 1974), including 


these: 


1. Completion of a new civic park at 


Granite Quarry 


2. Application for a grant to improve the 
Rowan County Airport 

3. Renovation and improvement of the Rowan 
Public Library in Salisbury 

4. Erection of a 60-unit convalescent home 


in East Spencer 


5. Construction of a 120-bed nursing home 


in Salisbury 


6. Completion of a day-care facility for 
125 preschool children in Salsibury 





Pictured at right is the court- 
house erected for Rowan County 
and used as such from 1856 until 
1912, the year in which a new 
courthouse adjoining it was 
dedicated. The old courthouse was 
then used as a community house 
until 1970 when extensive reno- 
vations were made. 
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The Historic Salisbury Founda- 
tion was organized in the restored 
courthouse in Salisbury on April 
12, 1972. Here its first president, 
Mr. Edward Clement, is pictured 
at left as he addressed more than 
100 interested persons. Photo- 
graph from the Salisbury Evening 
Post supplied by the author. 





7. Improvement in facilities at Rowan 
Memorial Hospital 
8. Construction of two buildings at Rowan 
Technical Institute 
9. Concentration of effort on three 
projects in the seven-year highway pro- 
gram, with a total estimated cost of 
$4,900,000 
10. Location in the county of a $7,500,000 
minimum custody unit for the state's 
prison system 
11. Completion of a 40,000-square-foot 
warehouse to serve as a food commodity 
center for twenty or more counties 
12. Expansions in several existing plants 
and new building construction to be 
undertaken by private industries planning 
to locate in the county 
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President Dwight D. Eisenhower helped Rowan County celebrate its bi- 
centennial anniversary when he visited there on April 17, 1953. Here he is 
shown delivering an address at Catawba College. Photograph supplied by 
the author. 
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Salisbury and Rowan County, with a sincere 
appreciation for the past, presently enjoy a vi- 
brant economy and bountiful cultural opportunities. 
Both town and county cherish their rich heritage 
and seek ways to build on it an even greater 
future. 





Michael Braun in 1766 erected a 
substantial house near Granite 
Quarry, which is known now as 
the Old Stone House. Although 
the house was at one time in a 
badly neglected state, it was 
restored by the Rowan Museum, 
Inc., during the period from 1963 
to 1966. The picture in the lower 
left shows the house before the 
restoration work was done. Top 
photograph by Tony Vaughn is 
from the files of the Division of 
Archives and History; the pre- 
restoration view was supplied by 
the author. 
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An aerial view of Salisbury gives an accurate picture of the county seat 
of Rowan in 1974, with its bustling business area and wooded suburban resi- 
dential sections. 






SF; The boundaries and features of 

oN Rowan County are clearly marked 

I tage on the official North Carolina high- 
/ ‘2 way map. 
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For a list of additional pamphlets 
write to 
Historical Publications Section 
Division of Archives and History 
109 East Jones Street 


Raleigh, North Carolina 27611 
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